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WAITING. 

Wartinc! For what? Shall I ever know? 
Or shall the new years creep drowsily by 
Till my death-day comes; shall i never 


know why 
I was born, and must live out my life of woe? 


Is the whole of my lifetime merely a pause 
— ad birth that was, and my death to 


Must I always follow, and never be free ? 
Am I only effect? Can I never be cause? 


Or am I but a link of the weariful chain 
Of life, and the sequence of things gone by ? 
I am forced to live, for I cannot die, 

But my life is empty and all in vain. 


Yet sometimes I hear my spirit, elate 
At = thought of the glorious deeds to be 
one, 
Cry: “Strike! ’Tis the time!” But, in 
answer, one — 
Shall I ever know who?—whispers: “Si- 
lence! Wait!” 


It cannot be Hope, for her voice is sweet ; 
It is not Despair, for I know her well: 
Tis like the ceaseless drone of a knell, 
And wearies the heart with monotonous beat. 
Shall another voice ever whispet to me: * 
“Awake! ’Tis the hour! Go forward 
and fight ! 
Thy probation is ended, and impotent night 
Has burst into day!” So shall set me free? 


I know not, I know not; this only I dread, 
That, ere that voite shall proclaim that 
hour, 
Not only the will norte lost, but the power, 
And I may be cold with the nameless dead. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


BEFORE MARTYRDOM. 


Our in the wild night she prayed — 
“ God ! my soul is not afraid ; 
What is there ’twixt Thee and me 
But my frail humanity? 


“ For this spirit —dark as death— 
Death nor darkness injureth, 

Only the peeere show 

Where Thy light begins to glow. 


“For this body — racked and worn — 
From Thy semblance crushed and torn ; 
Let earth creep to kindred earth, 

That Thy spirit may have birth, 


“For this heart, it is not mine, 
Wholly, infinitely Thine, 

Brand of fire that burns and glows 
Through this waste of endless snows, 
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“ Love is love in earth or heaven; 
Why should love from love be riven? 
God ! let all the people see 

How Thy love can burn in me. 


* But this people will not turn 

Though my heart should glow and burn, 
Break to flame —nor stay to weep, 
Alien still the people keep. 


“ Oh, my people ! mine by fire, 
be my pain, love, grief, desire ; 

ine for Thee to rouse and wake, 
Keep me earth-bound for their sake, 


‘So, sweet death, be hard for me, 

Sweeter far is earth than Thee ; 

Pass me — leave me till I bring 

My people with me to their King.” 
Good Words. CAROLINE NorTH, 


. 


WORK. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


SWEET wind, fair wind, where have you been ? 
“T’ve been sweeping the cobwebs out of the 


sky ; 
I’ve been grinding a grist in the mill hard by ; 
I’ve been laughing at work while others sigh ; 
Let those laugh who win!” 


Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing? 
“T’m urging the corn to fill out its cells ; 
I’m helping the lily to fashion its bells ; 
I’m swelling the torrent and brimming the 
wells ; 
Is that worth pursuing ?” 


Redbreast, redbreast, what have you done? 
“I’ve been watching the nest where my 
fledgelings lie ; 
I’ve sung them to oe with a lullaby ; 
By-and-by I shall teach them to fly, 
Up and away, every one!” 


Honey-bee, honey-bee, where are you going ? 
“To fill my basket with precious pelf ; 
To toil for my neighbour as well as myself ; 
To find out the sweetest flower that grows, 
Be it a thistle or be it a rose — 

A secret worth the knowing ! ” 


Each content with the work to be done, 

Ever the same from sun to sun : 

Shall you and I be taught to work 

By the bee and the bird, that scorn to shirk ? 


Wind and rain fulfilling His word ! 

Tell me, was ever a legend heard 

Where the wind, commanded to blow, de- 
ferred ; 

Or the rain, that was bidden to fall, demurred? 


Transcript. 





THE DEBT OF ENGLISH TO ITALIAN LITERATURE, 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE DEBT OF ENGLISH TO ITALIAN 
LITERATURE, 


To an Englishman one of the chief 
interests of the study of Italian literature 
is derived from the fact that between 
England and Italy an almost uninterrupt- 
ed current of intellectual intercourse has 
been maintained throughout the last five 
centuries. The English have never, 
indeed, at any time been slavish imitat- 
ors of the Italians; but Italy has formed 
the dream-land of the English fancy, 
inspiring poets with their most delightful 
thoughts, supplying them with subjects, 
and implanting in their minds that senti- 
ment of Southern beauty which, ingraft- 
ed on our more imaginative Northern 
nature, has borne rich fruit in the works of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and the poets of this century. 

It is not strange that Italy should thus 
in matters of culture have been the guide 
and mistress of England. Italy, of all 


the European nations, was the first to 
produce high art and literature in the 


dawn of modern civilization. Italy was 
the first to display refinement in domes- 
tic life, polish of manners, civilities of 
intercourse. In Italy the commerce of 
courts first developed a cultivated society 
of men and women. In Italy the princi- 
ples‘of government were first discussed 
and reduced to theory. In Italy the zeal 
for the classics took its origin; and 
scholarship, to which we owe our mental 
training, was at first the possession of 
none almost but Italians. It therefore 
followed that during the age of the 
Renaissance any man of taste or genius, 
who desired to share the newly-discov- 
ered privileges of classic learning, had to 
seek Italy. Every one who wished to be 
initiated into the secrets of science or 
philosophy, had to converse with Italians 
in person or through books. Every one 
who was eager to polish his native lan- 
guage, and to render it the proper vehicle 
of poetic thought, had to consult the 
masterpieces of Italian literature. To 
Italians the courtier, the diplomatist, the 
artist, the student of statecraft and of 
military tactics, the political theorist, the 
merchant, the man of laws, the man of 
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arms, and the churchman turned for 
precedents and precepts. The nations 
of the North, still torpid and somnolent 
in their semi-barbarism, needed the mag- 
netic touch of Italy before they could 
awake to intellectual life. Nor was this 
all. Long before the thirst for culture 
possessed the English mind, Italy had 
appropriated and assimilated all that 
Latin literature contained of strong or 
splendid to arouse the thought and fancy 
of the modern world; Greek, too, was 
rapidly becoming the possession of the 
scholars of Florence and Rome; so that 
English men of letters found the spirit of 
the ancients infused into a modern liter- 
ture ; models of correct and elegant com- 
position existed for them in a language 
easy, harmonious, and not dissimilar in 
usage to their own. 

The importance of this service, ren» 
dered by Italians to the rest of Europe, 
cannot be exaggerated. By exploring, 
digesting, and reproducing the classics, 
Italy made the labour of scholarship 
comparatively light for the Northern na- 
tions, and extended to us the privilege 
of culture without the peril of losing 
originality in the enthusiasm for erudi- 
tion. Our great poets could handle 
lightly, and yet profitably, those master- 
pieces of Greece and Rome, beneath the 
weight of which, when first discovered, 
the genius of the Italians had wavered. 
To the originality of Shakespeare an ac- 
cession of wealth without weakness was 
brought by the perusal of Italian works, 
in which the spirit of the antique was 
seen as in a modern mirror. Then, in 
addition to this benefit of instruction, 
Italy gave to England a gift of pure 
beauty, the influence of which, in refining 
our national taste, harmonizing the 
roughness of our manners and our lan- 
guage, and stimulating our imagination, 
has been incalculable. It was a not un- 
frequent custom for young men of ability 
to study at the Italian universities, or at 
least to undertake a journey to the prin- 
cipal Italian cities. From their sojourn 
in that land of loveliness and intellectual 
life they returned with their Northern 
brains most powerfully stimulated. To 
produce, by masterpieces of the imagi- 
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nation, some work of style that should re- 
main as a memento of that glorious coun- 
try, and should vie on English soil with 
the art of Italy, was their generous am- 
bition. Consequently the substance of 
the stories versified by our poets, the 
forms of our metres, and the cadences of 
our prose periods reveal a close attention 
to Italian originals. ; 

This debt of England to Italy in the 
matter of our literature began with Chau- 
cer. Truly original and national as was 
the framework of the “Canterbury 
Tales,” we can hardly doubt but that 
Chaucer was determined in the form 
adopted for his poem by the example of 
Boccaccio. The subject-matter, also, of 
many of his tales was taken from Boc- 
caccio’s prose or verse. For example, 
the story of patient Grizzel is founded 
upon one of the legends of the “ De- 
cameron,” while the “ Knight’s Tale” 
is almost translated from the “ Zeseide” 
of Boccaccio, and “Troilus and Cre- 
seide” is derived from the “ Filostrato” 
of the same author. The “ Franklin’s 
Tale” and the “ Reeve’s Tale” are also 
based either on stories of Boccaccio 
orelse on French “ Fad/iaux,” to which 
Chaucer, as well as Boccaccio, had 
access. I do not wish to lay too much 
stress upon Chaucet’s direct obligations 
to Boccaccio, because it is incontestable 
that the French “‘ Fad/iaux,” which sup- 
plied them both with subjects, were the 
common property of the medieval nations. 
But his indirect debt in all that concerns 
elegant handling of material, and in the 
fusion of the romantic with the classic 
spirit, which forms the chief charm of 
such tales as the “ Palamon and Arcite,” 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

Between Chaucer and Surrey the Muse 
of England fell asleep; but when in the 
latter half of the reign of Henry VIII. she 
awoke again, it was as a conscious pupil 
of the Italian that she attempted new 
strains and essayed fresh metres. “In the 
latter end of Henry VIII.’s reign,” says 
Puttenham, “sprang up a new company 
of courtly makers, of whom Sir T. Wyatt 
the elder and Henry Earl of Surrey, were 
the two chieftains, who, having travelled 
into Italy, and there tasted the sweet and 
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stately measures and style of the Italian 
poesy, as novices newly crept out of the 
schools of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch, 
they greatly polished our rude and homely 
manner of vulgar poesy, from that it had 
been before, and for that cause may justly 
be said the first reformers of our English 
metre and style.” The chief point in 
which Surrey imitated his “ master, 
Francis Petrarcha,” was in the use of the 
sonnet. He introduced this elaborate 
form of poetry into our literature ; and how 
it has thriven with us, the masterpieces of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Keats, Rossetti attest. As prac- 
tised by Dante and Petrarch, the sonnet 
is a poem of fourteen lines, divided into 
two quatrains and two triplets, so arranged 
that the two quatrains repeat one pair of 
rhymes, while the two triplets repeat an- 
other pair. Thus an Italian sonnet of 
the strictest form is composed upon four 
rhymes, interlaced with great art. But 
much divergence from this rigid scheme 
of rhyming was admitted even by Pe- 
trarch, who not unfrequently divided the 
six final lines of the sonnet into three 
couplets, interwoven in such a way that 
the two last lines never rhymed.* 

It has been necessary to say thus much 
about the structure of the Italian sonnet, 
in order to make clear the task which lay 
before Surrey and Wyatt, when they 
sought to transplant it into English. 
Surrey did not adhere to the strict fash- 
ion of Petrarch: his sonnets consist ei- 
ther of three regular quatrains concluded 
with a couplet, or else of twelve lines 
rhyming alternately and concluded with a 
couplet. Wyatt attempts to follow the 
order and interlacement of the Italian 
rhymes more closely, but he too always 
concludes his sonnet, with a couplet. 
This introduction of the final couplet was 
a violation of the Italian rule, which may 
be fairly considered as prejudicial to the 
harmony of the whole structure, and 
which has insensibly caused the English 
sonnet to terminate in an epigram. The 
famous sonnet of Surrey on his love, 
Geraldine, is an excellent example of the 

* The order of rhymes runs thus: a, 4, 4, a, a, 5, 5, 


4, ¢, d, c, d, c, d; or, in the terzets, c, d, ¢, c, d, ¢, OF 
¢, d, e, a, ¢, e, and so forth. 
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metrical structure as adapted to the sup- 
posed necessities of English rhyming, 
and as afterwards adhered to by Shake- 
speare in his long series of love-poems. 

Surrey, while adopting the form of the 
sonnet, kept quite clear of the Pe- 
trarchist’s mannerism. His language is 
simple and direct: there is no subtilizing 
upon far-fetched conceits, no wire-draw- 
ing of exquisite sentimentalism, although 
he celebrates in this, as in his other 
sonnets, a lady for whom he appears to 
have entertained no more than a Platonic 
or imaginary passion. Surrey was a 
great experimentalist in metre. Besides 
the sonnet, he introduced into England 
blank verse, which he borrowed from the 
Italian versé sciolti, fixing that decasylla- 
ble iambic rhythm for English versifica- 
tion in which all our greatest poetical 
triumphs have been achieved. 

Before quitting the subject of the son- 
net it would, however, be well to mention 
the changes which were wrought in its 
structure by early poets desirous of emu- 
lating the Italians. Shakespeare, as al- 
ready hinted, adhered to the simple form 


introduced by Surrey: his sonnets inva- 
riably consist of three separate quatrains 


followed by a couplet. But Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose familiarity with Italian lit- 
erature was intimate,* and who had re- 
sided long in Italy, perceived that with- 
out a greater complexity and interweav- 
ing of rhymes the beauty of the sonnet 
was considerably impaired. He there- 
fore combined the rhymes of the two 
quatrains, as the Italians had done, leav- 
ing himself free to follow the Italian fash- 
ion in the conclusion of the sonnet, or 
else to wind up after English usage with 
a couplet. Spenser and Drummond fol- 
low the rule of Sidney; Drayton, that of 
Surrey and Shakespeare. It was not un- 
til Milton that an English poet preserved 
the form of the Italian sonnet in its 
strictness ; but, after Milton, the great- 
est sonnet-writers — Wordsworth, Keats, 
and Rossetti— have aimed at producing 
sonnets at least as regular as those of 
Petrarch. 


* Sidney went so far as to write English ¢erza rima 
with sdrucciolo rhymes. 
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The great age of our literature — the 
age of Elizabeth — was essentially one of 
Italian influence. In Italy the Renais- 
sance had reached its height: England, 
feeling the new life which had been in- 
fused into arts and letters, turned in- 
stinctively to Italy, and adopted her can- 
ons of taste. ‘“ Euphues” has a distinct 
connection with the Italian discourses or 
polite culture. Sidney’s “ Arcadia” is a 
copy of what Boccaccio had attempted in 
his classical romances, and Sanazzaro in 
his pastorals. Spenser approaches the 
subject of the “Faery Queen” with his 
head full of Ariosto and the romantic poets 
of Italy. His sonnets are Italian; his 
odes embody the Platonic philosophy of 
the Italians. The extent of his deference 
to the Italians in matters of poetic art may 
be gathered from this passage in the 
dedication to Sir Walter Raleigh of the 
“Faery Queen :” 


I have followed all the antique poets his- 
torical: first Homer, who in the persons of 
Agamemnon and Ulysses hath ensampled a 
good governor and a virtuous man, the one in 
his Ilias, the other in his Odysseis ; then Vir- 
gil, whose like intention was to do in the per- 
son of Aineas ; after him Ariosto comprised 
them both in his Orlando; and lately Tasso 
dissevered them again, and formed both parts 
in two persons, namely, that part which they 
in Philosophy call Ethice, or virtues of a pri- 
vate man, coloured in his Rinaldo, the other 
named Politice in his Goffredo. 


From this it is clear that, to the mind of 
Spenser, Ariosto and Tasso were author- 
ities of no less gravity than Homer and 
Virgil. Raleigh, in the splendid sonnet 
with which he responds to this dedica- 
tion, enhances the fame of Spenser by 
affecting to believe that the great Italian, 
Petrarch, will be jealous of him in the 
grave: to such an extent were the 
thoughts of the English poets occupied 
with their Italian masters in the art of 
song. 

It was at this time, again, that the Eng- 
lish literature was enriched by transla- 
tions of Ariosto and Tasso—the one 
from the pen of Sir John Harrington, the 
other from that of Fairfax ; both were pro- 
duced in the metre of the original —the 
octave stanza, which, however, did not at 
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that period take root in English soil. At 
the same period the works of many of the 
Italian novelists, especially Bandello and 
Cinthio and Boccaccio, were translated 
into English; Painter’s “ Palace of Pleas- 
ure” being a treasure-house of Italian 
works of fiction. Thomas Hoby trans- 
lated Castiglione’s “ Courtier” in 1561. 
As a proof of the extent to which Italian 
books were read in England at the end 
of the sixteenth century, we may take a 
stray sentence from a letter of Harvey, 
in which he disparages the works of 
Robert Greene : — “ Even Guicciardine’s 
silver histories and Ariosto’s golden can- 
tos grow out of request: and the Count- 
ess of Pembroke’s ‘Arcadia’ is not 
green enough for queasy stomachs ; but 
they must have Greene’s ‘ Arcadia,’ and 
I believe most eagerly longed for Greene’s 
‘Faery Queen.’” 

Still more may be gathered on the 
same topic from the indignant protest 
uttered by Roger Ascham in his “ School- 
master” (pp. 78-91, 1570) against the 
prevalence of Italian customs, the habit 
of Italian travel, and the reading of Ital- 
ian books translated into English. Se- 
lections of Italian stories rendered into 
English were extremely popular; and 
Greene’s tales, which had such vogue 


that Nash says of them, “glad was that 
printer that might be so blest to pay 
him dear for the very dregs of his wit,” 


were all modelled on the Italian, The 
education of a young man of good fam- 
ily was not thought complete unless he 
had spent some time in Italy, studied 
its literature, admired its arts, and caught 
at least some tincture of its manners. 
Our rude ancestors brought back with 
them from these journeys many South- 
ern vices, together with the culture they 
had gone to seek. The contrast between 
the plain-dealing of the North and the 
refined Machiavellism of the South, be- 
tween Protestant earnestness in religion 
and Popish scepticism, between the 
homely virtues of England and the court- 
ly libertinism of Venice or Florence, 
blunted the moral sense, while it stimu- 
lated the intellectual activity of the Eng- 
lish travellers, and too often communi- 
cated a fatal shock to their principles. 
Inglese Italianato 2 un diavolo incarnato 
assed into a proverb: we find it on the 
ips of Parker, of Howell, of Sidney, of 
Greene, and of Ascham; while Italy it- 
self was styled by severe moralists the 
court of Circe. Italy, in truth, had al- 
ready become corrupt, and the fruit of 
her contact with the nations of the North 
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was seen in the lives of such scholars as 
Robert Greene, who confessed that he 
returned from his travels instructed “in 
all the villanies under the sun.” Many 
of the scandals of the court of James 
might be ascribed to this aping of South- 
ern manners. 

Yet, together with the evil of corrupt 
morality, the advantage of improved cul- 
ture was imported from Italy into Eng- 
land ; and the constitution of the English 
genius was young and healthy enough to 
purge off the mischief, while it assimilat- 
ed what was beneficial. This is very 
manifest in the history of our drama, 
which, taking it altogether, is at the same 
time the purest and the most varied that 
exists in literature ; while it may be af- 
firmed without exaggeration that one of 
the main impulses to free dramatic com- 
position in England was communicated by 


‘the attraction which everything I*alian 


possessed for the English fancy. It 
was in the drama that the English dis- 
played the richness and the splendour of 
the Renaissance, which had blazed so 
gorgeously and at times so balefully be- 
low the Alps. The Italy of the Renais- 
sance fascinated our dramatists with its 
strange wild glamour, its mixture of ex- 
ternal pageant and internal tragedy, its 
alternations of radiance and gloom, its 
terrible examples of bloodshed, treason, 
and heroism emergent from ghastly 
crimes. Our drama began with a trans- 
lation of Ariosto’s “ Suppositi” and end- 
ed with Davenant’s “Just Italian.” In 
the very dawn of tragic composition 
Greene versified a portion of the “ Orlan- 
do Eurioso,” and Marlowe devoted ane 
of his most brilliant studies to the vil- 
lanies of a Maltese Jew. Of Shake- 
speare’s an ip five are incontestably Ital- 
ian: several of the rest are furnished 
with Italian names to suit the popular 
taste. Ben Jonson laid the scene of his 
most subtle comedy of manners, “ Vol- 
pone,” in Venice, and sketched the first 
cast of “ Every Man in his Humour” for 
Italian characters. Tourneur, Ford, and 
Webster were so dazzled by the tragic 
lustre of the wickedness of Italy that 
their finest dramas, without exception, 
are minute and carefully studied psycho- 
logical analyses of great Italian tales of 
crime. The same, in a less degree, is 
true of Middleton and Dekker. Mas- 
singer makes a story of the Sforza family 
the subject of one of his best plays. 
Beaumont and Fletcher draw the subjects 
of comedies and tragedies alike from the 
Italian novelists. Fletcher in his “ Faith- 
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ful Shepherdess ” transfers the pastoral 
style of Tasso and Guarini to the North. 
So close is the connection between our 
tragedy and Italian novels that Marston 
he Ford think fit to introduce passages 
of Italian dialogue into the plays of 
“ Giovanni and Annabella” and “ Antonio 
and Mellida.” But the best proof of the 
extent to which Italian life and literature 
had influenced our dramatists, may be 
easily obtained by er down Halli- 
well’s “ Dictionary of Old Plays,” and 
noticing that about every third drama has 
an Italian title. Meanwhile the poems 
composed by the chief dramatists — 
Shakespeare’s “Venus and Adonis,” 
Marlowe’s “ Hero and Leander,” Mars- 
ton’s “Pygmalion,” and Beaumont’s 
“ Hermaphrodite ” —are all of them con- 
ceived in the Italian style, by men who 
had either studied Southern literature, or 
had submitted to its powerful esthetic in- 
fluences. The masques, moreover, of 
Jonson, of Lyly, of Fletcher, and of Chap- 
man are exact reproductions upon the 
English court-theatres of such festival 
shows as were presented to the Medici 
at Florence or to the Este family at Fer- 
rara.* Throughout our drama the influ- 
ence of Italy, direct or indirect, either as 
supplying our playwrights with subjects, 
or as stimulating their imagination, may 
thus be traced. Yet the Elizabethan 
drama is in the highest sense original. 
As a work of art pregnant with deepest 
wisdom, and splendidly illustrative of the 
age which gave it birth, it infinitely tran- 
scends anything that Italy produced in 
the same department. Our poets have a 
more masculine judgment, more fiery 
fancy, nobler sentiment, than the Italians 
of any age but that of Dante. What 
Italy gave, was the impulse toward crea- 
tion, not patterns to be imitated; the 
excitement of the imagination by a spec- 
tacle of so much splendour, not rules and 
precepts for production ; the keen sense 
of tragic beauty, not any tradition of ac- 
complished art. 

The Elizabethan period of our litera- 
ture was, in fact, the period during which 
the English derived most from the Ital- 
ian. The study of the Italian language 
went hand in hand with the study of 
Greek and Latin, so that the three to- 
gether contributed to form the English 
taste. Between us and the ancient world 
stood the genius of Italy as an interpret- 
er. Nor was this connection broken 
until far on into the reign of Charles II. 


* Marlowe makes Gaveston talk of “ Italian masques.”” 
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What Milton owed to Italy is clear not 
only from his Italian sonnets, but also 
from the frequent mention of Dante and 
Petrarch in his prose works, from his al- 
lusions to Boiardo and Ariosto in the 
‘“ Paradise Lost,” and from the hints which 
he probably derived from Pulci, Tasso, 
and Adamo, It would, indeed, be easy 
throughout his works to trace a contin- 
uous vein of Italian influence in detail. 
But, more than this, Milton’s poetical 
taste in general seems to have been 
formed and ripened by familiarity with 
the harmonies of the Italian language. In 
his “ Tractate on Education” addressed 
to Mr. Hartlib, he recommends that boys 
should be instructed in the Italian pro- 
nunciation of vowel sounds, in order to 
give sonorousness and dignity to elocu- 
tion. This slight indication supplies us 
with akey to the method of melodious 
structure employed by Milton in his 
blank verse. Those who have carefully 
studied the harmonies of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” know how all-important are the 
assonances of the vowel sounds of o and 
a in its most musical passages. It is just 
this attention to the liquid and sonorous 
recurrences of open vowels that we should 
expect from a poet who proposed to as- 
similate his diction to that of the Italians. 

After the age of Milton the connection 
between Italy and England is interrupted. 
In the seventeenth century Italy herself 
had sunk into comparative stupor, and 
her literature was trivial. France not 
only swayed the political destinies of Eu- 
rope, but also took the lead in intellect- 
ual culture. Consequently, our poets 
turned from Italy to France, and the 
French spirit pervaded English litera- 
ture throughout the period of the Restor- 
ation and the reigns of William and 
Queen Anne. Yet during this prolonged 
reaction against the first movement of 
English literature, as manifested in Eliz- 


-abethanism, the influence of Italy was 


not wholly extinct. Dryden’s “ Tales 
from Boccaccio” are no insignificant con- 
tribution to our poetry, and his “ Palamon 
and Arcite,” through Chaucer, returns 
to the same source. But when, at the 
beginning of this century, the Elizabethan 
tradition was revived, then the Italian 
influence reappeared more vigorous than 
ever. The metre of “Don Juan,” first 
practised by Frere and then adopted by 
Lord Byron, is Pulci’s octave stanza; the 
manner is that of Berni. The subject of 
Shelley’s strongest work of art is Beatrice 
Cenci. Rogers’s poem is styled “ Italy.” 
Byron’s dramas are chiefly Italian. Leigh 
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Hunt repeats the tale of Francesca da 
Rimini. Keats versifies Boccaccio’s 
“Isabella.” Passing to contemporary 

ets, Rossetti has acclimatized in Eng- 
ish the metres and the manner of the ear- 
liest Italian sonnet-writers. Swinburne 
dedicates his noblest song to the spirit 
of liberty in Italy. Even George Eliot 
and Tennyson have each of them turned 
stories of Boccaccio into verse. The 
best of Mrs. Browning’s poems, “ Casa 
Guidi Windows” and “ Aurora Leigh,” 
are steeped in Italian thought and Italian 
imagery. Browning’s longest poem is a 
tale of Italian crime; his finest studies 
in the “ Men and Women ” are portraits 
of Italian character of the Renaissance 
period. But there is more than any mere 
enumeration of poets and their work can 
set forth, in the connection between Italy 
and England. That connection, so far 
as the poetical imagination is concerned, 
is vital. As poets in the truest sense of 
the word, we English live and breathe 
through sympathy with the Italians. The 
magnetic touch which is required to in- 
flame the imagination of the North, is 
derived from Italy. The nightingales of 


English song who make our oak and 
beech copses resonant in spring with 
ee melody, are migratory birds, who 


ave charged their souls in the South 
with the spirit of beauty, and who return 
to warble native wood-notes in a tongue 
which is their own. 

What has hitherto been said about the 
debt of the English poets to Italy, may 
seem to imply that our literature can be 
regarded as to some extent a parasite on 
that of the Italians. Against such a sup- 

osition no protest too energetic could 
“ uttered. What we have derived di- 
rectly from the Italian poets are, first, 
some metres — especially the sonnet and 
the octave stanza; though the latter has 
never taken firm root in England. TZerza 
rima, attempted by Shelley, Byron, Mor- 
ris, and Mrs. Browning, has not yet be- 
come acclimatized. Blank verse, although 
originally modelled by Surrey upon the 
versi sciolti of the Italians, has departed 
widely from Italian precedent, first by its 
decasyllabic structure, whereas Italian 
verse consists of hendecasyllables ; and, 
secondly, by its a force, plasticity 
and freedom. he Spenserian stanza, 
again, is quite a new and original metre 
peculiar to our literature. Lastly, the so- 
called heroic couplet is native to Eng- 
land; at any rate, it is in no way related 
to any Italian metre. Therefore the only 
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true Italian exotic adopted into our liter- 
ature is the sonnet. 

In the next place, we owe to the Ital- 
ians the subject-matter of many of our 
most famous dramas and our most de- 
lightful tales in verse. But the English 
treatment of these histories and fables 
has been uniformly independent and orig- 
inal. Comparing Shakespeare “ Romeo 
and Juliet” with Bandello’s tale, Web- 
ster’s “ Duchess of Malfy ” with the ver- 
sion given from the Italian in Painter’s 
“Palace of Pleasure,” and Chuiucer’s 
“Knight’s Tale” with the “* Zeseide” of 
Boccaccio, we perceive at once that the 
English poets have used their Italian 
models merely as outlines to be filled in 
with freedom, as the canvas to be em- 
broidered with a tapestry of vivid groups. 
Nothing is more manifest than the supe- 
riority of the English genius over the 
Italian in all dramatic qualities of intense 
passion, profound analysis, and living 
portrayal of character in action. The 
mere rough detail of Shakespeare's 
“Othello” is to be found in Cinthio’s 
collection of Vovelle,; but let an unprej- 
udiced reader peruse the original, and 
he will be no more deeply affected by it 
than by any touching story of treachery, 
jealousy, and hapless innocence. The wily 
subtleties of Iago, the soldierly frankness 
of Cassio, the turbulent and volcanic 
passions of Othello, the charm of Desde- 
mona, and the whole tissue of vivid inci- 
dents which make “Othello” the most 
tremendous extant tragedy of characters 


in combat, are Shakespeare’s and only 


Shakespeare’s. This instance, indeed, 
enables us exactly to indicate what the 
English owed to Italy and what was es- 
sentially theirown. From that Southern 
land of Circe about which they dreamed, 
and which now and then they visited, 
came to their imaginations a spirit-stir- 
ring breath of inspiration. It was to 
them the country of marvels, .of mysteri- 
ous crimes, of luxurious gardens and 
splendid skies, where love was more pas- 
sionate and life more picturesque, and 
hate more bloody and treachery more 
black, than in our Northern climes. Italy 
was a spacious grove of wizardry, which 
mighty poets, on the quest of fanciful 
adventure, trod with fascinated senses 
and quickened pulses. But the strong 
brain which converted what they heard 
and read and saw of that charmed land 
into the stuff of golden romance or sable 
tragedy, was their own. . 
Matthew Arnold, by one of his felici- 
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tous strokes of criticism, has Gefined 
English literature as a literature of gen- 
jus. By this he means that our greatest 
work in art has been achieved not so 
much by inspiration subordinate to senti- 
ments of exquisite good taste or guided 
by observance of classical models, as by 
audacious sallies of pure inventive wit. 
This is.delicately true as a judgment of 
that blazing constellation which we call 
our drama, of the meteor Byron, of Mil- 
ton and Dryden, who are the Jupiter and 
Mars of our poetic system, and of the 
stars which stud our leorary firmament 
under the names of Shelley, Keats, 
Wordsworth, Chatterton, Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Clough, Blake, Browning, Swin- 
burne, Tennyson. There are only a very 
few of the English poets, Pope and Gray, 
for example, in whom the free instincts 
of genius are kept systematically in 
check by the laws of the reflective un- 
derstanding. Now Italian literature is 
in this respect all unlike our own. It 
began, indeed, with Dante, as a literature 
pre-eminently of genius; but the spirit 
of scholarship assumed the sway as early 
as the days of Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
and after them Italian has been consist- 
ently a literature of taste. By this I 
mean that even the greatest Italian poets 


have sought to render their style correct, 
have endeavoured to subordinate their 
inspiration to what they considered the 
rules of sound criticism, and have paid 
serious attention to their manner as in- 
dependent of the matter they wished to 


express. The passion for antiquity, so 
early developed in Italy, delivered the 
Italian poets bound hand and foot into 
the hands of Aristotle and Horace. Po- 
liziaso was content to reproduce the 
classic authors in a mosaic work of ex- 
quisite translations. Tasso was essen- 
tially a man of talent, producing work of 
chastened beauty by diligent attention to 
the rule and method of his art. Even 
Ariosto submitted the freedom of his 
genius to canons of prescribed elegance. 
While our English poets have conceived 
and executed without regard for the opin- 
ion of the learned and without obedience 
to the usages of language — Shakespeare, 
for example, producing tragedies which 
set Aristotle at defiance, and Milton en- 
grafting Latinisms on the native idiom — 
the Italian poets thought and wrote with 
the fear of academies before their eyes, 
and studied before all things to maintain 
the purity of the Tuscan tongue. The 
consequence is that the Italian and Eng- 
lish literatures are eminent for very dif- 
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ferent excellences. ll that is forcible 
in the dramatic presentation of life and 
character and action, all that is audacious 
in imagination and capricious in fancy, 
whatever strength style can gain from 
the sallies of original and untrammelled 
eloquence, whatever beauty is derived 
from spontaneity and native grace, belong 
in abundant richness to the English. 
On the other hand, the Italian poets pre- 
sent us with masterpieces of correct and 
studied diction, with carefully elaborated 
machinery, and with a style maintained 
at an uniform level of dignified correct- 
ness. The weakness of the English pro- 
ceeds from inequality and extravagance ; 
itis the weakness of self-confident vig- 
our, intolerant of rule, rejoicing in its own 
exuberant resources. The weakness of 
the Italian is due to timidity and modera- 
tion ; it is the weakness that springs not 
so much from a lack of native strength 
as from the over-anxious expenditure of 
strength upon the attainment of finish, 
polish, and correctness. Hence the two 
nations have everything to learn from one 
another. Modern Italian poets may seek 
by contact with Shakespeare and Milton 
to gain a freedom from the trammels im- 
posed upon them by the slavish followers 
of Petrarch ; while the attentive perusal 
of Tasso should be recommended to all 
English people who have no ready access 
to the masterpieces of Greek and Latin 
literature. 

Another point of view may be gained 
by noticing the predominant tone of the 
two literatures. Whenever English poet- 
ry is really great, it approximates to the 
tragic and the stately; whereas the Ital- 
ians are peculiarly felicitous in the smooth 
and pleasant style, which combines pa- 
thos with amusement, and which does 
not trespass beyond the region of pure 
beauty into the domain of sublimity or 
terror. Italian poetry is analogous to 
Italian painting and Italian music: it 
bathes the soul in a plenitude of charms, 
investing even the most solemn subjects 
with loveliness. Rembrandt and Albert 
Diirer depict the tragedies of the Sacred 
History with a serious and awful reality : 
Italian painters, with some illustrious 
exceptions, shrink from approachin 
them from any point of view but that o 
harmonious melancholy. Even so the 
English poets stir the soul to its very 
depths by their profound and earnest 
delineations of the stern and bitter truths 
of the world. Italian poets environ all 
things with the golden haze of an artistic 
harmony ; so that the soul is agitated by 
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no pain at strife with the persuasions of 
pure beauty. J. A. SyMONDs. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ALICE LORRAINE, 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS, 


CHAPTER LX. 


Sir REMNANT CHAPMAN, in his dry 
old fashion, was a strongly determined 
man. He knew the bitter strait of 
Coombe Lorraine for ready money ; and 
from his father, Sir Barker Chapman (a 
notorious usurer), he had inherited the 

ift of spinning a disc intoaglobe. But, 
Fike most of the men who labour thus to 
turn their guineas, he could be very lib- 
eral with them for the advancement of 
Riis family. And though the Chapmans 
” had gradually acquired such a length of 
rent-roll, their pedigree was compara- 
tively short among their Norman neigh- 
bours. Nothing would cure that local 
defect more speedily, and permanently, 
than a wedlock with Lorraine ; and father 
and son were now eager tenfold, by rea- 
son of Hilary’s illness. They had made 
up their minds that he must die within a 
few months; and then Alice, of course, 
would be the heiress of Coombe Lor- 
raine. But the marriage must be accom- 
plished first, before the mourning stopped 
it. Then Hilary would drop off out of 
the way; and after Sir Roland’s time 
was passed, and the properties had been 
united, there ought not to be any very 

reat trouble, with plenty of money to 
an the claim, in awakening the dormant 
earldom of Lorraine, and enhancing its 
glory with a Chapman. 

‘To secure all this success at once, 
they set forth in their yellow coach, one 
fine November morning. They knew 
that Sir Roland was fretting and pining 
(although too proud to speak of it) at his 
son’s disgrace, and the crippled and fet- 
tered fortunes of the family. Even apart 
from poor Hilary’s illness, and perhaps 
fatal despondency, the head of the house 
of Lorraine would have felt (with his an- 
cient pride and chivalry) that a stain 
must lie on his name until the money was 
made good again. And now the last who 
could prolong male heritage unbroken — 
of which the Lorraines were especially 
proud — was likely to go to a world that 
does not heed direct succession — except 
from the sinful Adam —for the want of 


£50,000, 
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Cut, and clipped, and cleft with ores 

of adjacent owners, the once broad lands 
of Lorraine were now reduced, for the 
good of the neighbours. But even in 
those evil days, when long war had low- 
ered everything, the residue of the estates 
would have been for that sum good se- 
curity, being worth about twice the 
money. This, however, was of no vail; 
because, by the deed of settlement (made 
in the time of the late Sir Roger, under 
the Lady Valeria), nothing could be 
bound, beyond life-interest, while Alice 
was living, and under age. This point 
had been settled hopelessly, by reference 
to the highest and deepest legal author- 
ity of the age, Sir Glanvil Malahide, K.C. 
Sir Glanvil was not at all the man to 
stultify his own doings. He had been 
instructed to tie tight; and he was 
pleased to show now how tight he had 
tied, after his own remonstrance. “I am 
of opinion,” wrote this great lawyer (after 
drawing his pen through the endorse- 
ment of a fifty-guinea fee on the case), 
“that under the indentures Lease 
and Release, dated Aug. 5th and 6th 
1799, the estates comprised therein. are 
assured to uses precluding any possibil- 
ity of valid title being made, until Alice 
Lorraine is of age, or deceased.” There 
was a good deal more, of course ; but 
that was the gist of the matter. 

Having learned from the rector how 
these things stood, the captain devised a 
clever stroke, by which he could render 
the escape of Alice almost an impossibil- 
ity. For by this contrivance he could 
make Sir Roland most desirous of the 
match, who up to the present, though 
well aware of the many substantial ad- 
vantages offered, had always listened to 
his daughter’s pleading, and promised not 
to hurry her. The captain’s plan was 
very simple, as all great ideas are; the 
honour of the family was to be redeemed 
by the sacrifice of Alice. For, among 
other points, it had been arranged, 
upon the treaty of marriage, that £50,000 
should be settled on Alice, for her sep- 
arate use, with the usual powers of ap- 
pointment. 

Now the captain’s excellent idea was, 
that on his wedding-day, this sum should 
be paid in hard cash to Sir Roland and 
Hilary, as trustees for Alice; and they, 
by deed of even date, should charge that 
sum on the Lorraine estate —“ valeat 
quantum,” as the lawyers say; for they 
could only bind their owninterests. The 
solicitors would be directed to waive the 





obvious objections, which might lead to 
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mischief, or might not, according to cir- 
cumstances. Thus the flaw of title, 
which would be fatal to any cold-blooded 
mortgage, might well be turned to good 
use, when stopped by a snug little family 
arrangement. 

Sir Remnant, with inherited instinct, 
saw the blot of this conception. “It 
comes to this,” he said, as soon as ever 
he was told of it, “that you get the Lor- 
raine property saddled with a loss of 
£50,000, ehich has gone to the scoun- 
drelly government! The government 
rob us of all they can. In a sensible 
point of view, young Lorraine is the first 
sensible man of his family. He has 
stolen £50,000, which the government 
stole from us tax-payers. As for paying 
it back again — an idiot might think of it ! 
It makes me kick; and that always hurts 
me.” 

Nevertheless, he was brought round 
(when he had kicked his passion out), as 
most of the obstinate old men are, to the 
plans and aims of the younger ones. 
Steenie was a fool —they all were fools 
— there was scarcely any sense left in 
—- but himself, and the boy who 
stole all that money, and was dying for 
fear of being prosecuted. Sir Remnant 
could not bring himself to believe a word 
of the story, except as himself had 
shaped it. Thus he worked himself up, 
with his want of faith, to believe that 
poor Hilary had got the money buried 
somewhere on the Downs, and would dig 
it up like a mole, as soon as the stir of 
the moment was over. If so, there could 
be no loss after all; only it would have 
been very much better to make no fuss 
about the money stolen. 

Revolving these things in his mind, 
and regretting the good old times when 
any one (if at all in a good position) 
might have stolen £50,000 without any 
trumpery scandal, this baronet of the fine 
old school prepared to listen, in a quiet 
way, toany plans that would come home 
again. And he thought that this plan of 
his son would do so, either in money or 
in kind. Yet having formed some mist 
sketch of the character of Sir Roland, 
each of these Chapmans wished the other 
to begin the overture. 

It would have been pleasant for any- 
body, quite outside of danger, to watch 
the great yellow coach of the captain, 
labouring up the chalky road, the best 
approach to Coombe Lorraine, now that 
the Steyning road was stopped, for all 
who could not walk a tree, by the out- 
burst of the water. All the roads were 
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drenched just now; and wet chalk is a 
most slippery thing, especially when it 
has taken blue stripes from the rubbing 
of soft iron, the “drag” of some heavy 
gm sliding down the steep with a 
clank and jerk. Sir Remnant had very 
little faith in his son’s most expensive. 
gift of driving; and he jerked out his 
bad head at every corner in anxiety for 
his good body and soul. The wicked, 
however, are protected always ; and thus 
this venturesome baronet was fetched 
out of his coach, with much applause, 
and a little touch of gout about him, such 
as he would not stop to groan at. 

Sir Roland Lorraine was not glad to 
see them, and did not feign to be so. 
He wanted to be left alone just now, with 
such a number of things to think of. 
He perceived that they were ¢ome to 
hurry him about a thing he was not ripe 
with. Knowing his daughter’s steadfast * 
nature, and his mother’s stubborn stuff, 
in the calm of his heart he had hoped 
good things. To balance one against 
the other in res ical counterpoise 
—as all goo nglish writers of the 
present day express it —oar, ds our rude 
granddads said, “to let them fight it out 
between them.” 

“Over your books again, Lorraine! 
Well, well, 1 can understand all that. I 
was pretty nigh taking to such things 
myself, after I put my knee-cap out. 
Steenie is a wonderful scholar now. I 
believe a’ can construe Homer !” 

“That depends on the mood I am’ in,” 
said the captain, modestly ; “sometimes 
I can make out a very nice piece.” 

“ Well, that is more than any man can 
say in the county, that I know of. Ex- 
cept, of course, one or two new persons, 
and Sir Roland here, and some ragamuf- 
fins that come about teaching their stuff 
in lodgings. Lorraine now, after all, how 
are you? How do you get through these 
bad times ?” 


Sir Roland Lorraine, for the third 
time now, shook hands with Sir Remnant 


Chapman. Not from any outburst’ of 
hospitality on his part, but because the 
other would have itso. A strong opin- 
ion had newly set in, that all good Britons 
were bound to shake hands; that dirty 
and cold-blooded Frenchmen bowed at a 
distance homicidally ; and therefore that 
wholesome Englishmen must squeeze one 
another’s knuckles to the utmost. And 
that idea is not yet extinct. 

“ And how is her ladyship?” asked 
Sir Remnant, striking his gold-headed 
stick on the floor very firmly at the mere 
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thought of her. “Do you think she will 
see her most humble servant? Gad- 
zooks, sir, she is of the true old sort.” 

“I was amazed the last time you were 
here,” Sir Roland answered, smiling, 
“to find how thoroughly you and my 
mother seemed to understand each other. 
I am sure that if she is well enough to 
see anybody, she will see you. Mean- 
while, will you take something ?” 

“ Now that is not the way to put it. 
Of course I will take something. I like 
to see the glasses all broughtin, and 
then the cupboards opened, and then the 
young women all going about, with hot 
and cold water, and sugar-tongs.” 

“We will try to do those little things 
aright,” the host answered very quietly, 
“by the time of your reappearance. 
Trotman is come to say that my mother 
will do herself the honour of receiving 

ou.” 

“ Steenie, you stop here,” shouted Sir 
Remnant, getting up briskly, and setting 
his eyebrows, eyes, and knees for busi- 
ness. “Steenie, you are a boy as yet, 
and court-ladies prefer the society of 
men. No, no; I can pick up my cane 
myself. Just you sit down quietly, 
Steenie, and entertain Sir Roland till I 
come back.” 

Sir Remnant, though somewhat of a 
bear by nature, prided himself on his 
courtly manners, when occasion called 
for them. ‘“ Gadzooks, sir,” he used to 
say, “nurse my vittels, if I can’t make a 
leg with the very best of them!” And 
he carried his stick in a manner to prove 
that he must have kissed hands, or toes, 
or something. 

Entering Lady Valeria’s drawing-room 
in his daintiest manner, the old reprobate 
(as he called himself, sometimes with 
pride, and sometimes with terror, accord- 
ing as his spirits were up or down) made 
a slow and deep obeisance, then kissed 
the tips of his fingers, and waved them, 
and, seeing a smile on the lady’s face, 
ventured to lay his poor hand on his 
heart. 

“Oh, Sir Remnant, you are too gal- 
lant!” said the lady, who in good 
truth despised him, and hated him also 
as the owner of great broad stripes of 
the land of Lorraine. “We never get 
such manners now; never since the 
court was broken up: and things that it 
would not become me at all to hint at are 
encouraged.” 

“You are right, my lady; you are right 
all over. Gadzooks —ahem, I beg your 
ladyship’s pardon,” 
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“By no means, Sir Remnant. The 
gentlemen always, in the best society, 
were allowed to say those little things. 
And I missed them sadly when I came 
down here.” 

“Madam, my admiration of you in- 
creases with every word you speak, 
From what I hear of the mock-court 
now (as you and I might call it), and my 
son has been hand-in-glove for years 
with the P. R., indeed, the whole number 
of their Royal Highnesses, — in short, I 
cannot tell your ladyship. Things are 
very bad, very bad indeed.” And Sir 
Remnant made a grimace, as if his own 
whole life had been purity. 

“I fear that it is too true,” the lady 
answered, looking straight at him. “ We 
find things always growing worse, as we 
ourselves grow wiser. But come now, 
and sit in this chair, and tell me, if you 
please, Sir Remnant, how the poor things 
are getting on—your captain and my 
poor grandchild.” J ; 

“Well, madam, I need not tell a lady 
of your high breeding and experience; 
the maids of the present day are not at 
all the same thing as they used to be. 
But, thank the Lord, they get on, on the 
whole, as well as can be expected. But 
Sir Roland will not help us; and the 
young maid flies and flickers, and don’t 
seem to come to know her own mind. 


You know, my lady, the Lord in heaven 
scarce knows what to make of them. 
They will have this, and they won’t have 
that; and they hates to look at anything 
but their swinging-glasses.” 

“Oh, sir, you have not been at court 


You have come to a very 
sad view of the ladies. But they deserve 
a great deal more than that. If you were 
to hear what even I, at this great dis- 
tance, know of them — but I will say no 
more; it is always best, and charitable, 
not to speak of them. So let us go back, 
if you please, Sir Remnant; I have my 
own ways of considering things. Indeed, 
I am obliged to have them, in a manner 
now scarcely understood. But, I hear a 
noise —is it a mouse, or a rat, do you 
think?” 

It was neither mouse nor rat; as Lady 
Valeria knew quite well. It was simply 
poor Sir Remnant tapping on the floor 
with his walking-stick; which of course 
he had no right to do, while the lady was 
addressing him. 

“It sounds like a very little mouse,” 
he said; “or perhaps it was the death- 
tick. It often comes in these old rooms, 
when any of the people are going to die.” 


for nothing. 
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The old gentleman had not been at 
court for nothing (as the old lady had 
told him); he knew how timid and super- 
stitious were the brave women of the 
fine old time. 

“ Now, sir, are yow sure that eee never 
made a tap?” asked Lady Valeria, anx- 
iously. 

“Nota quarter of a tap, as I hope to 
be saved,” the old reprobate answered, 
below his breath. “I pay no heed to 
nonsense; but a thing of this sort must 
mean something.” 

“ There have been a great many signs 
of late,” said the old lady after listening, 
with her keener ear brought round, and 
the misty lace of her beautiful cap quiv- 
ering like a spider’s web: “there seem 
to have been a great many signs of bad 
things coming, in their proper time.” 

“They will come before we are ready, 
madam ; old Scratch waits for no invita- 
tion. But they say that the death-tick 
runs before him, and keeps time with his 
cloven heel.” 

“Oh Lord, Sir Remnant, how dread- 
fully you talk! I beg you to spare me; 
I have had no sleep since I was told of 
that horrible water, and of my poor 
grandson. Poor Hilary! He has done 
great things, and spent no money of his 
own ; and indeed he had none of his own 
to spend ; and having denied himself so, 
is it right that he should be disgraced 
and break his heart, because he could 
not help losing a little money, that was 
not at all his own? And he had taken a 
town worth ten times as much; now, 
truly speaking, is it fair of them?” 

“Certainly not, madam; pox upon 
them! It is the scurviest thing ever 
heard of.” 

“And you must remember, sir, if you 
please, that from his childhood upward, 
indeed ever since he could move on two 
legs, he always lost every sixpence put 
by kind people into his pockets. I gave 
him a guinea on his very fifth birthday ; 
and in the afternoon what do you think 
he showed me? A filthy old tobacco- 
pipe, and nothing else — no change what- 
ever. And his pride was more than he 
could set forth; though he always was a 
chatterer. Now, if such a thing as that 
could only be properly put at the Horse 
Guards, by some one of good position; 
surely, Sir Remnant, they would make 
allowance; they would see that it was 
his nature; at least they would have 
done so in my time.” 

“ Of course they would, of course, my 
lady. But things have been growing, 
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from year to year, to such a pitch of "— 
here Sir Remnant took advantage of the 
lady’s courtly indulgence towards bad 
language — “that — that —they seem to 
want almost, gadzooks, they want to treat 
men almost all alike!” 

“They never can do that, good sir. 
They never could be such fools as to try 
it. And bad as they may be, they must 
be aware that my grandson has done no 
harm to them. Why, the money he lost 
was not theirs at all; it was all for the 
pay of the common soldiers. It comes 
out of everybody’s pocket, and it goes 
into nobody’s. And to my mind it serves 
them all perfectly right. Who is that 
general—I forget his name, an Irish- 
man, if I.remember aright — who is he, 
or of what family, that he should put a 
Lorraine to look after dirty money? The 
heir of all the Lorraines to be put to doa 
cashier’s business !” 

“ Heaven save me from such a proud 
woman as this!” thought poor Sir Rem- 
nant Chapman ; “if Alice is like her, the 
Lord have pity on our unlucky Steenie! 
He won’t dare have his nip of brandy, 
even in a corner!” 

“And now, poor dear, he is very ill 
indeed,” continued the ancient lady, re- 
covering from the indignation which had 
even wrinkled her firm and smooth fore- 
head; “he has pledged his honour to 
make good the money ; and my son also 
thinks that the dignity of our family de- 
mands it ; though to me it seems quite a 
ridiculous thing; and you of course will 
agree with me. And the doctors say that 
he has something on his mind; and if he 
cannot be relieved of it, he must die, 
poor boy. And then what becomes of 
the name of Lorraine, that has been here 
for nearly eight hundred years ?” 

“It becomes extinct, of course, my 
lady,” answered Sir Remnant, as calmly 
as if the revolution of the earth need not 
be stopped ; “but it might be revived in 
the female line, by royal license, here- 
after.” 

“That would be of very little use. 
Why, even your grandson might be a 
Lorraine! Is that what you were think- 
ing of ?” 

“No, no, no! Of course not, my lady. 
Nothing could be further from my 
thoughts.” The old baronet vainly en- 
deavoured, as he spoke, to meet the sus- 
picious gaze of the lady’s still penetrat- 
ing and bright eyes. 

“We are not so particular about the 
spindle,” she resumed with some conde- 
scension ; “ but in the sword-line we must 
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be represented duly ; and we never could 
be supplanted by a Chapman.” 

“ Gadzooks, madam, are the Chapmans 
dirt? But in order to show how you 
wrong us, my lady, I will tell you what I 
am come to propose.” 

Herewith he looked very impressive, 
and leaned both hands on his stick, as _ if 
inditing of an excellent matter. And 
thus he set forth his scheme, which bore 
at first sight a fair and magnanimous 
face; as if all that large sum of money 
were given, or without security, trusted, 
for no other purpose, except to savea 
life precious to both families. The old 
lady listened with prudent reserve, yet 
an inward sense of relief, and even a 
faint suspicious gratitude. She was too 
old now to digest very freely any gener- 
Ous sentiment. Blessed are they who, 
crossing the limit of human years, can 
Carry with them faith in worn humanity. 


CHAPTER LXI. . 


OF all trite proverbs, no truer there is 
in the affairs of men (perhaps because in 
the kingdom of the clouds so untrue) 
than this venerable saying —“ It never 
rains, but what it pours.” The Chap- 
mans had come, with a storm of cash, to 
wash away Hilary’s obstructions; and 
now on that very same day there ap- 
peared a smaller, but more kindly cloud, 
to drop its little fatness, 

Just when Sir Roland had managed to 
get rid (at the expense of poor Alice per- 

aps) of that tedious, half-born Stephen 
Chapman, the indefatigable Trotman 
came, with his volatile particles upper- 
most. “If you please, sir,” he said, “I 
can’t stop un atall. He saith as he will 
see you.” 

“Well, if he will, he must, of course. 
But who is this man of such resolute 
mind?” 

“If you please, sir, I never have seed 
un from Adam. And I showed un the 
wrong way; to geta little time.” 

“Then go now, and show him the 
right way, John. Iam always ready to 
see any one.” 

Sir Roland knew well that this was not 
true. He had said it without thinking. 
And, with his pure love of truth, he be- 
gan to condemn himself for saying it. 
He knew that he liked no strangers now, 
nor even any ordinary friends; and he 
was always sorry to hear that any one 
made demand to see him. Before he 
could repent of his repentance, the door 
was opened, and in walked a man of mod- 
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erate stature, sturdy frame, and honest, 
ruddy, and determined face, well shaven 
betwixt grey whiskers. Sir Roland had 
never been wont to take much heed of 
the human countenance; therefore he 
was surprised to find himself rushing to 
arash conclusion—‘“an honest man, if 
ever there was one; also a very kind 
one.” 

The Grower came forward, without 
any sign of humility, awkwardness, sense 
of difference, or that which is lowest of 
all—intense and shallow self-assertion., 
He knew that he was not of Sir Roland’s 
rank ; and he had no idea of defying it; 
he was simply a man, come to speak to 
a man for the love of those dependent on 
him, in the largeness of humanity. At 
the same time, & was a little afraid of 
going too far with —_——s He made 
a bow (oy no means graceful, but of a 
tidy English sort, when the back always 
wants to go back again), and then, as true 
Englishmen generally do, he waited to be 
spoken to. 

“I am very sorry,” Sir Roland said, 
“that you have had trouble in finding me. 
We generally manage to get on well; 
but sometimes things go crooked. Will 
you come and sit down here, and tell me 
why you arecometoseeme?” , 

Martin Lovejoy made another bow, of 
pattern less like a tenter-hook. He had 
come, with a will to be roughly received ; 
and lo, there. was nothing but smooth- 
ness. Full as he was of his errand, and 


the largest views of everything, he had 


made up his mind to say something 
fierce; and here was no opportunity. 
For he took it for granted, in his simple 
_— that Sir Roland knew thoroughly 
well who he was. 

“I am come to see you, Sir Roland 
Lorraine,” he began, with a slightly 
quivering voice, after declining the of- 
fered chair; “not to press myself upon 
you, but only for the sake of my daugh- 
ter.” 

“Indeed!” the other answered, be- 
ginning to suspect; “are you then the 
father of that young lad ’ 

“Tam the father of Mabel Lovejoy. 
And sorry I should be to be her father, 
if —if—I mean, sir, if she was anybody 
else’s daughter. But being as it is, she 
is my own dear child; and no man hasa 
better one. And if any one says that 
she threw herself at the feet of your son, 
for the sake of his name, Sir Roland, 
that man is a liar.” 

“ My good sir, I know it. 





I never sup- 
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posed that your daughter did anything of 
the kind. I have heard that the fault 
was my son’s altogether.” 

“Then why have you never said a 
word to say so? Why did you leave us 
like so many dogs, to come when you 
might whistle? Because we are beneath 
you in the world, is your son to do a 
great wrong to my daughter, while you sit 
up here on the top of ~~ hill as if you 
had never heard of us? Is this all the 
honour that comes of high birth? Then 
I thank the Almighty that we are not 
high-born.” 

The Grower struck his ash stick with 
disdain upon the rich Turkey carpet, and 
turned his broad back on Sir Roland 
Lorraine; not out of rudeness (as the 
latter thought), but to hide the tears that 
came and spoiled the righteous sparkle 
of his eyes. The baronet perhaps had 
never felt so small and self-condemned 
before. He had not been so blind and 
narrow-minded, as to forget, through the 
past two years, that every question has 
two sides. He had often felt that the 
Kentish homestead had a grievance 
against the South-Down castle ; but with 
his contemplative ease, and hatred of any 
disturbance, he had left the case mainly 
to right itself; persuading himself at last 
that he must have done all that could be ex- 
pected, in making that promise to Struan 
Hales. But now all the fallacy of such 
ideas was scattered by a father’s honest 
wrath. And he was not a man who 
would argue down the rights of another ; 
when he saw them. 

“You are right, Mr. Lovejoy,” he said 
at last: “I have not behaved at all well 
to you. I will make no excuses, but tell 
you fairly that I am sorry for my conduct, 
now that you put it so plainly. And 
whatever I can do shall be done, to make 
amends to your daughter.” 

“ Amends means money, from one rank 
to another. Would you dare to offer me 
money, sir?” 

“Certainly not; it is the very last 
thing I ever should dream of doing. Not 
to mention the scarcity of cash just now. 
In such a case, money is an insult.” 

“I should think so—I should think 
so. What money would ever pay for our 
Mabel? If you had only seen her once, 
you could never have been angry with 
your son. Although I was; although I 
was — until I heard how ill he is. But 
bless you, sir, they will do these things 
—and there is no stopping them. It 
puts one into a passion with them, until 
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one begins to remember. But now, sir, I 


have heard all sorts of things. Is it true 
that Master Hilary lies very ill abed, for 
want of money?” 

“ You put it very shortly ; but it comes 
to that. He has lost a large sum of the 
public money, and we cannot very well 
replace it.” 

“Then you should a’ come to me. I'll 
cure all that trouble in a jiffy,” said the 
Grower, tugging heavily at something 
well inside his waistcoat; “ there, that’s 
a very tidy lump of money; and no call 
to be ashamed of it, in the way you high 
folk look at things — because us never 
made it. Not a farden of it ever saw 
Covent Garden; all come straight with- 
out any trade whatever! He can’t a’ lost 
all that anyhow.” 

Martin Lovejoy, with broad-tipped 
fingers, and nails not altogether exempt 
from chewing, was working away, as he 
spoke, at a bag such as wheat is sampled 
in, and tied with whip-cord round the 
neck. Sir Roland Lorraine, without say- 
ing a word, looked on, and smiled softly 
with quiet surprise. 

“No patience —I haven’t no patience 
with counting, since I broke my finger, 
sir, — seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, no 
—well it must be right, and I’ve reck- 
oned amiss; our Mab reckoned every 
penny —no longer than yesterday morn- 
ing —twenty thousand pounds it must 
be, according to the ticket. There is one 
lot amissing ; oh, here it is, in among my 
fingers, I do believe! What slippery 
rubbish these bank-notes be! Will you 
please now to score them all up, Sir 
Roland ?” 

“ Mr. Lovejoy, why should I do that? 
It cannot matter what the quantity is, 
The meaning, is what I am thinking of.” 

“Well sir, and the meaning is just 
this. My daughter Mabel hath had a 
fortune left her by her godfather, the fa- 
mous banker Lightgold, over to the town 
of Tonbridge. No doubt you have heard 
of him, Sir Roland, and of his death six 
months agone. Well, no, I forget; it is 
so far away. I be so used to home, that 
I always speak as if I was at home. And 
they made me trustee for her —that they 
did; showing confidence in my nature 
almost, on the part of the laiyers, sir, do 
you think ? At least I took it in that 
way.’ 

“Tt was kind of you, so to take it, 
They have no confidence in anybody’s 
nature, whenever they can help it.” 

“So I have heard, sir. 1 have heard 








that same, and in my small way proved 
it. But will you be pleased just to count 
the money ?” 

“1 must be worse than the lawyers if I 
did. Your daughter Mabel must be the 
best, and kindest-hearted, and most lov- 
in are 

rs Of course, of course,” cried the 
Grower, as if that point wanted no estab- 
lishing ; “but business is business, Sir 
Roland Lorraine. I am my daughter’s 
trustee, do you see, and bound to be sure 
that her money goes right. And it is a 

ood bit of money, mind you; more than 
Tecstd earn in all my life.” 

“Will you tell me exactly what she 
said? I should like to hear her very 
words. I beg youtosit down. Are you 
afraid that I shall run off with the trust- 
funds?” 

“ You are like yourson. I’ll be dashed 
if you aren’t. Excuse me, Sir Roland, 
for making so free—but that was just 
his way of turning things; a sort of a 
something in a funny manner, that won 
the heart of my poor maid. None of our 
people know how to do it; except of 
course our Mabel. Mabel can do it, an- 
swer for answer, with any that come pro- 
voking her. But she hathn’t shown the 
spirit for it, now ever since —the Lord 
knows what was the name of the town 
Master Hilary took. That signifies noth- 
ing, neither here nor there ; only it show- 
eth how they do take on.” 

“Yes, Mr. Lovejoy, I see all that. But 
what was it your good daughter said ?” 

“She is always saying something, sir 
—something or other; except now and 
then ; when her mind perhaps is too 
much for it. But about this money-bag she 
said —is that what you ask, Sir Roland? 
Well, sir, ‘what she said was this. They 
had told me a deal, you must understand, 
about investing in good securities, mean- 
ing their own blessed pockets, no doubt. 
But they found me too old a bird for that. 
‘Down with the money!’ says I, the 
same as John Shorne might in the market. 
They wouldn’t. They wouldn’t. Nota bit 
of it, till I put another laiyer at them — my 
own son, sir, if you please, a counsellor on 
our circuit ; and he brought them to book 
in no time, and he laid down the law to me 
pretty strong about my being answerable. 
So as soon as I got it, I said to her, 
‘ Mabel, how am I to lodge it for you, to 
fetch proper interest, until you come of 
age?’ But the young silly burst out cry- 
ing, and she said—‘ What good can it 
ever be to me? take it all, father, take 
every penny, and see if it will do any 
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good to him.’ And no peace could I 
have, till at last I set off. And there it 
is, Sir Roland. But I am thinking that, 
the money in no way belonging to me, I 
am bound to ask you to make a receipt, 
or give me your note of hand for it, or 
something as you think proper, just to 
disappoint the laiyers.” 

“You shall have my receipt,” said Sir 
Roland Lorraine, with his eyes begin- 
ning to glisten. ‘“ Meanwhile place all 
the money in the bag, and tie it up se- 
curely.” 

The Grower fetched a quiet little sigh, 
and allowed the corners of his mouth to 
drop, as he did what he was told to do. 
It had cost him many a hard fight with 
Mabel, and many a sulky puff of pipe, to 
be sent on such an errand. Money is 
money ; and a man who makes it with so 
much anxiety, chance of season, and 
cheating from the middle-men, as a fruit- 
grower has to struggle through, — such a 
man wants to know the reason why he 
should let it go all of aheap. However, 
Martin Lovejoy was one of the “noblest 
works of God,” an honest man — though 
an honest woman is even yet more noble, 
if value goes by rarity—and he knew 
that the money was his daughter’s own, 
to do what she pleased with, in a twelve- 
month’s time, when she would be a spin- 
ster of majority. 

“TI have written my receipt,” said Sir 
Roland, breaking in on Master Lovejoy’s 
sad retrospect at the bag of money. 


4“ Read it, and tell me if I have been too 


cold.” 

It is a thing quite unaccountable, haply 
(and yet there must be some cause for it), 
that some men who allaw no tone of 
voice, no pressure of hand, to betray emo- 
tion, yet cannot take pen without — 
it, and letting the fount of heart brea 
open from the sealed reserve of eye. No 
other explanation can be offered for this 
note of hand from Sir Roland Lorraine. 
The Grower put on his specks ; and then 
he took them off, and wiped them; and 
then as the shadow of the hill came over, 
he found it hard to read anything. The 
truth was that he had som every word, 
but had no idea of being overcome. And 
the note, so hard to read, was as follows: 

“ MABEL, — I have done you much in- 
justice. And I hope that I may live long 
enough to show what now I think of you. 
Your perfect faith and love are more than 
any one can have deserved of you, and 
least of all my son, who has fallen into all 
his sad distress by wandering away from 
you. Your money, of course, I cannot 


























accept ; but your good-will I value more 
than I have power to tell you. If you 
would come and see Hilary, I think it 
would do him more good than a hundred 
doctors. Sometimes he seems pretty 
well; and again he is fit for little or 
nothing. I know that he longs to see 
you, Mabel ; and having so wronged you, 
I ask you humbly to come and let us do 
you justice. ROLAND LORRAINE.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 

Ir did not occur to Sir Roland Lor- 
raine (as he shook Martin Lovejoy’s 
hand, and showed him forth on his way 
to meet the Reigate coach at Pyecombe) 
that Mabel’s rich legacy might be sup- 
posed to have changed his own views 
concerning her. Whether her portion 
was to be twenty thousand pounds or 
twenty pence, made very little difference 
to him ; but what made all the difference 
was the greatness of her faith and love. 

The Grower was a man who judged a 
man very much by eyesight. He had 
found out ever so many rogues, by means 
of that “*keen Kentish look,” for which 
the Sidneys, and some other old families, 
were famous. And having well applied 
this to Sir Roland, he had no longer 
any doubt of him. And yet, with his 
shrewd common sense, he was not sorry 
to button up his coat with the money 
once more inside it, in the sample-bag, 
which had sampled so much love, and 
trust, and loyalty. Money is not so 
light to come by as great landlords might 
suppose ; and fora girl to be known to 
have it is the best of all strings to her 
bow. So Master Lovejoy grasped his 
staff ; and it would have been a hard job 
for even the famous Black Robin, the 
highwayman of the time, to have wrested 
the trust-fund from him. 

Covering the ground at an active pace, 
and crossing the Woeburn by a tree- 
bridge (rudely set up where the old one 
had been), he strode through West Lor- 
raine and Steyning, and over the hills to 
Pyecombe corner, where he took the Rei- 
gate coach; and he slept that night at 
Reigate. 

Meanwhile the Chapmans gathered 
their forces for perfect conquest of Alice. 
Father and son had quite agreed that the 
final stroke of victory might best be made 
by occupying the commanding fortress 
Valeria. They knew that this stronghold 


was only too ready, for the sake of the 
land below it, to surrender at discretion ; 
and the guns thereof being turned on the 
castle, the whole must lie at their mercy. 
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Yet there were two points which these 
besiegers had not the perception to value 
duly, and seize to their own advantage. 
One was the character of Sir Roland; 
the other was the English courage and 
Norman spirit of Alice. “ Itis all at our 
mercy now,” they thought; “we have 
only to hammer away; and the hammer 
of gold is too heavy for anything.” They 
did not put it so clearly as that—for 
people of that sort do not put their views 
to themselves very clearly ; still, if they 
had looked inside their ideas, they would 
have found them so. 

“Steenie, let me see him first,” said 
Sir Remnant, meeting his son, by ap- 
pointment, at the sun-dial in the eastern 
walk (which for half the year possessed a 
sinecure office, and an easy berth even 
through the other half). “Steenie, you 
will make a muddle; you have been at 
your flask again.” 

“Well, what can I do? That girl is 
enough to roll anybody over. I wish I 
had never seen her—oh, I wish I had 
never seen her! She dis-dis-dis ——” 

“Dislikes you, Steenie! She can 
never do that. Of all I have settled with, 
none have said it. They are only too 
fond of you, Steenie ; just as they were 
of your father before you. And now you 
are straight, and going on so well! After- 
all you have done for the women, Steenie,, . 
no girl can dislike you.” 

“That is the very thing I try to think. 
And I know that it ought to be so, if only- 
from proper jealousy. But she newer 
seems to care when I talk of girls; and: 
she looks at me so that I scarcely dare- 
speak. And it scarcely makes any différ-. 
ence at all what girls have been in, love- 
with me!” 

“ Have you had the sense to tell: her of 
any of the royal family ?” ‘ 

“Of course I did. I mentioned two 
or three, with gocd foundation. Bat she 
never inquired who they were, and noth- 
ing seems to touch her. I think:I: must 
give it up,after all. I never- cared for 
any girl before. And it does. seem so 
hard, after more than a scone- of them, 
when one is in downright earnest at last, 
not to be able to get a chance.of the only 
one I ever lov-lov-loved ! ” 

“ Steenie, you are a mere-ass,” said Sir 
Remnant; “you always are; when: you 
get too much — which you. ought to keep 
or dinner-time. I have settled | every-- 
thing for you up-stairs, so.that it. must: 


come right, if only youycan hold your- 


tongue and wait. I have-them all under- 
my thumb ; and nothing-but your rotten 
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fuss about the young maid can make us 
one day later. Her time is fixed. And 
whether she dislikes ——” 

“ Dis-dis-dis — what I meant to say 
was — despises.” 

“Pish, and tush, fiddlemaree! A 
oung girl to despise a man! I had 

ee marry her myself, I trow, if that is 
all you are fit for. Now just go away; 
go down the hill; go and see old Hales ; 
go anywhere for a couple of hours, while 
I see Lorraine. Only first give me your 
honour for this, that you will not touch 
one more drop of drink until you come 
back for the dinner-time.” 

“ You are always at me about that now. 
And I have had almost less than nothing. 
And even that drop I should not have 
had, if Alice had not upset me so.” 

“ Well, you may have needed it. I will 
say no more. We will upset her pretty 
well, by-and-by, the obstinate, haughty 
fagot! But, Steenie, you will give me 
your honour — not another drop, except 
water. You always keep your honour, 
Steenie.” 

“Yes, sir, I do. And I will give it. 
But I must not go near either Alice or 
Hales. She does so upset me that I 
must have adrop. And I defy anybody 
to call upon Hales without having two or 
three good glasses. Oh, I know what I’ll 
. do; and I need not cross that infernal 
black water to do it. I'll call-upon the 
boy at the bottom of the hill, and play at 
mone gpa with him. They say that 

e rolls every night in money.” ; 

“ Then, Steenie, go and take a lesson 
from him. All you do with the money is 
to roll it away—ducks and drakes, and 
dipping yourself. I would not have stuck 
to this matter so much, except that I 
know it for your last chance. Your last 
chance, Steenie, is to have a wife, with 
sense and power to steer you. It is 
worth all the money we are going to pay ; 
even if it never comes back again ; which 
I will take deuced good care it does. 
You know you are my son, my boy.” 

“* Well, I suppose I can’t be anybody’s 
else ; you carried on very much as I do.” 

“And when my time is over, Steenie 
— if you haven’t drunk yourself to death 
before me — you will say that you had a 
good kind father, who would go to the 
devil to save you.” 

“ Really, sir, you were down upon me 
for having had a sentimental drop. But, 

I think, I can return the compliment.” 

“Go down the hill, Steenie — go down 
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fit for. And do try to put your neckcloth 
tidy before you come back to dinner.” 
Sir Remnant Chapman returned to 
the house, with a heavy sigh from his 
withered breast. He had not the good- 
ness in him which is needed to under- 
stand the value of a noble maiden, or 
even of any good girl, taken as against 
man’s selfishness. But in his little way, 
he thought of the bonds of matrimony as 
acheck upon his son’s poor rambling. 
life ; and he knew that a lady was wanted 
in his house ; and his great ambition was 
to see, at last, a legitimate grandson. 
“If he comes of the breed of Lorraine,” 
he exclaimed, “ I will settle £109,000, the 
very day he is born, on him.” 

With this in his head, he came back 
to try his measures with Sir Roland, 
He knew that he must not work at all as 
he had done with Lady Valeria; but put 
it all strictly as a matter of business, with 
no obligation on either side; but as if 
there were “landed security ” for the pur- 
chase-money of Alice. And he managed 
all this so well, that Sir Roland, proud 
and high-minded as he was, saw nothing 
improper in an arrangement by which 
Alice would become an incumbent on the 
Lorraine estates, for the purpose of vin- 
dicating the honour of Lorraine, and sav- 
ing, perhaps, the male heir thereof. Ac- 
cordingly the matter was referred to the 
lawyers, who put it in hand, with the un- 
derstanding that the trustees of the mar- 
riage-settlement would waive all defects, 
and accept as good a mortgage as could 
be made by deed of even date, to secure 
the £50,000. 

Sir Roland had long been unwilling to 
give his favourite Alice to such a man as 
Captain Chapman seemed to be. Al- 
though, through his own retiring and 
rather unsociable habits, he was not 
aware of the loose unprincipled doings of 
the fellow, he could not but perceive the 
want of solid stuff about him, of any 
power for good, or even respectable 
powers of evil. But he first tried to 
think, and then began to believe, that his 
daughter would cure these defects, and 
take a new pride and delight in doing so. 
He knew what a spirited girl she was; 
and he thought it a likely thing enough, 
that she would do better with a weak, 
fond husband, than with one of superior 
mind, who might fail to be polite to her. 
And he could not help seeing that Stee- 
nie was now entirely devoted to her. 
Perpetual snubbings and supreme disdain 





the hill. It seems to be all that you are 





made little difference to Steenie. He 
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knew that he must win in the end; and 
then his turn might come perhaps ; and 
in half an hour after his worst set-down, 
he was up again, on the arm of Cognac. 

Alice Lorraine, with that gift of waiting 
for destiny, which the best women have, 
allowed the whole thing to go on, as if 
she perceived there was no hope for it. 
She made no touching appeals to her 
father, nor frantic prayers to her grand- 
mother ; she let the time slip on and on, 
and the people say what they liked to 
her. She would give her life for her 
brother’s life, and the honour of the fam- 
ily; but firmly was she resolved to be 
never the wife of Stephen Chapman. 

The more she saw of this man, the 
more deeply and utterly she despised 
him. She could not explain to her father 
or even herself why so she loathed him. 
She did not know that it was the native 
shrinking of the good from evil, of the 


lofty from the low, the brave from the 


coward, the clean from the unclean. All 
this she was too young to think of, too 
maidenly to dwell upon. But she felt, 
perhaps, an unformed thought, an un- 
pronounced suggestion, that death was a 
fitter husband for a pure girl than a rake- 
hell. 

Meanwhile Hilary, upon whom she 
waited with unwearying love and care, 
was beginning to rally from his sad dis- 
order and incipient decline. The doc- 
tors, who had shaken their heads about 
him, now began to smile, and say that 
under skilful treatment, youth and good 
constitution did wonders; that “really 
they had seldom met with clearer pre- 
monitory indications of phthisis pulmo- 
num, complicated by cardiac and hypo- 
chondriac atony, and aggravated by symp- 
tomatic congestion of the cerebullum. But 
proper remedial agents had been instru- 
mental in counteracting all organic ca- 
chexy, and now all the principles of sound 
hygiene imperatively demanded quie- 
tude.” In plain English, he was better, but 
must not be worried. Therefore he was 
not even told of the arrangement about 
his sister. Alice used to come and sit by 
his bed, or sofa, or easy-chair, as he grew 
a little stronger, and talk light nonsense 
to him, as if her heart was above all 
cloud and care. If he alluded to any 
trouble, she turned it at once to ridicule ; 
and when he spoke of his indistinct re- 
membrance of the Woeburn, she de 
him laugh till his heart grew her 
mimicry of Nanny Stilgo “she 
could do to the very lifg/A‘How gay 
you are, Lallie ; I never s@W sucha girl!” 
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he exclaimed, with the gratitude which 
arises from liberated levity. “ You do 
her with the stick so well! Do her again 
with the stick, dear Lallie.’” His mind 
was a little childish now, from long lassi- 
tude of indoor life, which is enough to 
weaken and depress the finest mind that 
ever came from heaven, and hankers for 
sight of its birth-place. In a word, Alice 
Lorraine was bestowing whatever of mirth 
or fun she had left (in the face of the 
coming conflict), all the liveliness of her 
life, and revolt of bright youth against 
misery, to make her poor brother laugh 
a little and begin to look like himself 
again, 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


HILary’s luck was beginning to turn. 
For in a few days he received a grand 
addition to his stock of comforts, and 
wholesome encouragement to get well. 
For after the Grower’s return to his 
home, and recovery from ‘hard Sussex 
air (which upset him for two days and 
three nights, “from the want of an 
fruitiness about it”) a solemn council 
was called and held in the state apart- 
ment of Applewood farm. There were no 
less than five personages present, all 
ready to entertain and maintain funda- 
mentally opposite opinions. Mr. Martin 
Lovejoy, M.G., Mrs. Martin Lovejoy, 
Counsellor Gregory Lovejoy (brought 
down upon special retainer), Miss Phyl- 
lis Catherow, and Lieutenant Charles 
Lovejoy, R.N. Poor Mabel was not al- 
lowed to be present, for fear she should 
cry and disturb strong minds, and cor- 
rode all bright honour with mercy. The 
Grower thought that Master John 
Shorne, as the’ London representative of 
the house, was entitled to be admitted; 
but no one else saw it in that light, and 
= the counsel of a Kentish crust was 
ost. 

The question before the. meeting was, 
whether without lese-majesty of the an- 
cient Lovejoy family, and in consistence 
with maiden dignity, and the laws of 
Covent Garden, Mabel Lovejoy might 
accept the invitation of Coombe Lorraine. 
A great deal was said upon either side, 
but no one convinced ‘or converted, till 
the master said, “ You may all talk as 
you like, but I will have my own way, 
mind.” 

“Mrs. Lovejoy and Gregory were against 
acteptinganything ; a letter written on 
the spur of the moment was not the 
proper overture ; neither ought Mabel to 
go at last, because they might happen to 
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want her. But the father said, and the 
sailor also, and sweet cousin Phyllis, 
that if she was wanted she ought to go, 
dispensing with small formality, espe- 
cially if she should want to go. 

She did want to go; and go she did, 
backed up by kind opinions; and her 
father being busy with his pears and hops 
(which were poor and late this wet sea- 
son), the fine young sailor, now adrift on 
shore— while his ship was refitting at 
Chatham — made sail, with his sister in 
convoy, for the old roadstead of the 
South Downs. Gregory {who had re- 
fused to go, for reasons best known to 
himself, but sensible and sound ones) 
wished them good luck, and returned to 
his chambers in the Middle Temple. 

Now there is no time to set forth how 
these two themselves set forth ; the sail- 
or with all the high spirit of the sea, 
when it overruns the land; the spinster 
inclined to be meditative, tranquil, and 
deep of eye and heart; yet compelled to 
come out of herself and smile, and then 
let herself come into her smile. It is a 


way all kind-hearted girls have, when 
they know that they ought to be grave, 
and truly intend to be so, yet cannot put 
a chain on the pop-gun pellets of young 


age, health, and inaocence. 

Enough that they arrived quite safel 
atthe old house in the Coombe, with 
the sailor of course ina flurry of ambi- 
tion to navigate his father’s horse when- 
ever he looked between his ears. The 
inborn resemblance between ships and 
horses has been perceived, and must 
have been perceived, long before Homer, 
or even Job, began to consider the sub- 
ject; and it still holds good, and de- 
serves to be treated by the most eloquent 
maa of the age, retiring into silence. 

Mr. Hales had claimed the right of 
introducing his favourite Mabel to his 
brother-in-law, Sir Roland. For amity 
now reigned again between the Coombe 
and the rectory ; the little quarrel of the 
year before had long since been adjusted, 
and the parson was as ready to contribute 
his valuable opinion upon any subject, as 
he was when we began with him. One 
might almost say even more so; for the 
longer a good man lives with a wife and 
three daughters to receive the law from 
him, and a parish to accept his divinity, 
the less hesitation he has in admitting 
the extent of his own capacities. Never- 
theless he took very good care to keep 
out of Lady Valeria’s way. 

“Bless my heart ! you look better than 
.ever,” said the rector to the blushing 
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Mabel, as her pretty figure descended into 
his strong arms, at the great house-door. 
“Give me akiss. That’s a hearty lass. 
I shall always insist upon it. What! 
Trembling lips! That will neverdo. A 
little more Danish courage, if you please. 
You know I am the Danish champion. 
And here is the Royal Dane of course ; 
or a Dane in the Royal Navy; which 
does quite as well, or better. Charlie, 
my boy, I want no introduction. You 
are a fisherman — that is enough ; or too 
much, if your sister’s words are true. 
You can catch the trout, when I can’t.” 

“No, sir, never. 1 never should dare. 
But Mabel always makes me a wonder.” 

“‘ Well, perhaps we shall try some day, 
the Church against the Navy; and 
Mabel to bring us the luncheon. Well 
said, well said! I have made her smile; 
and that is worth a deal of trying. She 
remembers the goose, and the stuffing, 
and how she took in the clerk from Sus- 
sex. I don’t believe she made a bit of 
it.’ 

“I did, I did! How can you say such 
things? I can make better stuffing than 
that to-morrow. I was not at all at my 
best thea.” 

“You are at your best now,” he re- 
plied, having purposely moved her mettle ; 
“come in with that colour, and those 
sparkling eyes, and you will conquer 
every one.” ' 

“T want to conquer no one,” she an- 
swered, with female privilege of last 
word ; “I only came to see poor Hilary.” 

The rector, with the fine gallantry and 
deference of old-fashioned days, led the 
beautiful and good girl, and presented 
her to Sir Roland. She was anxious to 
put her hair a little back, before being 
looked at; but the impetuous parson 
wisely would not let her trim herself. 
She could not look better than she did; 
so coy, and soft, and bashful, resolved to 
be by no means timid, but afraid that she 
could not contrive to be brave. 

Sir Roland Lorraine came forward gen- 
tly took her hand, and kissed her. He 
felt in his heart that he had been hard 
upon this very pretty maiden, imputing 
petty ambition to her; which one glance 
of her true dear eyes disproved to his : 
mind forever. She was come to see 
Hilary ; nothing more. Her whole heart 
was on Hilary. She had much admira- 
tion of Sir Roland, as her clear eyes told 
him. But she had more than admiration 
for some one on another floor. 

“You want to go up-stairs, my dear,” 
Sir Roland said, with the usual bathos of 














all critical moments ; “ you would like to 
take off your things, and so on, before 
you see poor Hilary.” 

“Of course, she must touch herself 
up,” cried the rector; “what do you 
know about. young women? Roland, 
where is Mrs. Pipkins ?”’ 

“I told her not to be so very far off ; 
but she is boiling down bullace-plums, 
or something, of the highest national im- 
portance. Wecould not tell when this 
dear child would come, or we might have 
received her better.” 

“Oh, I am so glad! You cannot re- 
ceive me, you could not receive me, bet- 
ter. And now that you have called me 
your dear child, I shall always love you. 
I did not think that you would do it. 
And I came for nothing of the kind. I 
only came for Hilary.” 

“Oh, we quite understand that we are 
nobodies,” answered Sir Roland smiling ; 
“you shall go to him directly. But you 
must not be frightened by his appear- 
ance. He has been a good deal knocked 
about, and fallen into sad trouble; but 
we all hope that now he is getting better, 
and the sight of you wiil be better than a 
hundred doctors to him. But you must 
not stay very long of course, and you 
must keep him very quiet. But I need 
not tell you — I see that you have a nat- 
ural gift of nursing.” 

“All who have the gift of cookery 
have the gift of nursing,” exclaimed Mr. 
Hales, “because ‘omne majus continet 
in se minus.” Ah, Roland, you think 
nothing of my learning. If only you 
knew how I am pervaded with Latin, and 
with logic !” 

These elderly gentlemen chattered 
thus, because they were gentlemen. They 
saw that poor Mabel longed to have their 
attention nicely withdrawn from her; and 
without showing what they saw, they 
nicely thus withdrew it. Then Alice, 
having heard of Miss Lovejoy’s arrival, 
came down and was good to her, and 
their hearts were speedily drawn together, 
by their common anxiety. Alice thought 
Mabel the prettiest girl she ever had 
seen anywhere; and Mabel thought 
Alice the loveliest lady that could exist, 
out of a picture. 

What passed between Mabel and Hil- 
ary may better be imagined doubtless, 
than put into clumsy words. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ORANGE. 


THERE are few foreign cities whose 
names are oftener, in one way or another, 
in the mouths of Englishmen than the 
name of the city of Orange, and yet there 
is no place about whose geography there 
are wilder confusions afloat. Orange 
and England have had one sovereign in 
common, and the accident of that com- 
mon sovereign has caused the name of 
Orange to become so familiar that men 
constantly utter it without the least 
thought what it means. Orange gave 
its name to a line of princes, one of 
whom was also a king of England; and 
from that prince of Orange who was kin 
of England a political party in the Britis 
islands and colonies has thought proper 
to call itself. And the further happy 
accident by which the name of a fruit re- 
produces the name of the city has sup- 
plied that political party with an appro- 
priate party colour. Orangemen, when 
they go. to an Orange lodge or wear 
orange ribbons, may possibly think of 
William the Tenth,* prince of Orange; 
but we feel sure that they do not think of 
the city which gave him his princely title. 
And, if people stop to think where the 
Orange is of which William was prince, 
they almost always put itin the wrong 
place. The later princes of Orange were 
so much more famous in connection with 
lands far away from their own principal- 
ity that, in common belief, their princi-. 
rage has been carried away to the lands 
in which they were most famous. Ask 
in the Oxford schools where Orange is, 
and the answer invariably places it some- 
where in the Netherlands. Asect which 
affects more minute accuracy seems to 
make it displace Groningen or West- 
Friesland. Orange is by them defined 
to lie between Holland and Germany. 

It is a strange fate which caused this 
little scrap of the old kingdom of Arles 
to live on, side by side with its neighbours 
of Avignon and Venaissin, so long after 
the two together, pope and prince, were 
altogether surrounded by the gradual an-. 
nexations of France. In the later days 
of the principality the prince of Orange, 
in his hill-castle, saw France on every 
side of him, save where the papal terri- 
tory still remained to be devoured even. 
later than his own, Lyons, Vienne, 


* The Williams of Orange are reckoned in different 
ways, and our William the Third appears in different 
reckonings as Eighth, Tenth, and Eleventh. I follow 
the Art de Vérifier les Dates. 
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Provence, Bresse, Besancon and the 
Burgundian county, had all been swal- 
lowed up, while Orange still went on, often 
swallowed up indeed, but as often dis- 
gorged again. But it was a stranger fate 
still which brought the later history of 
Orange so near to the history of lands with 
which Orange had no kind of natural con- 
nection. One prince of Orange, a too 
loyal vassal of the Empire, appears as the 
conqueror of Rome, a conqueror not 
after the manner of Alaric and Totilas, 
and he meets his reward in one of the 
last efforts of betrayed and beleaguered 
Florence. Another prince, of another 
hose, wipes out the stain, and the name 
of Orange becomes so closely connected 
with the foundation of free states that 
we forget that it had ever borne an op- 
posite meaning. We pass by the inglo- 
rious career of the eldest son of the Si- 
lént one, and we come to four princes of 
his house, who were stadholders of dis- 
tant Holland, and the last and greatest 
of whom became the last chosen king of 
England, the latest English conqueror of 
Ireland. Itis to William — William the 
First of Ireland, Second of Scotland, 
Third of England, and Tenth of Orange 
—that the old Roman and Burgundian 
city owes the peculiar meaning which its 
name has borne, ever since orange col- 
ours were first worn by his friends and 
rotten oranges first squeezed by his ene- 
mies. 

As the geographical position of Orange 
is thus to most minds so mysterious, it 
is not wonderful that the city seems not 
to be much frequented by English travel- 
lers. Orange has a station on one of the 
great highways of Europe, on the rail- 
way from Marseilles to Lyons and Paris ; 
but the town itself lies a little off the 
line. The mighty wall of its theatre may 
be seen from the railway, but Orange is 
not actually on the main road, like Arles, 
Avignon, and Vienne. And, as it does 
not lie immediately on the railway, nei- 
ther does it lie immediately on the great 
river whose course the railway so closely 
skirts. Arles, Avignon, and Vienne are 
washed by the mighty Rhone; they stand 
out at once as sentinels, as bulwarks of the 
Imperial land against the encroaching 
power beyond its stream. Orange is less 
directly on the frontier ; it lies away from 
the great river, by the banks of an almost 
invisible tributary, a stream whose name 
seems given to it to remind us where we 
are, a namesake of the Main which flows 
by Imperial Frankfurt. Orange there- 


fore does not force itself on the eye in 
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the same way as the other cities of the 
Rhoneland; the town itself is smaller 
than its fellows, and, I should imagine, 
to ordinary tourists less attractive. [ 
read the other day with amazement in 
one of Captain Burton’s papers on Rome, 
that Ancona contained no hotel better 
than a pothouse. Not being familiar 
with pothouses, but having spent in 1873 
two days in great comfort at Ancona, I 
wondered what Captain Burton’s stand- 
ard could be. Certainly a_ standard 
which despises the quarters which are to 
be had at Ancona would look down with 
scorn indeed on such quarters as are 
to be had at Orange. Yet the mere Eu- 
ropean traveller, unaccustomed to the 
luxuries of the gorgeous East, may find 
it quite possible to keep soul and body 
together, without any special degree of 
discomfort, even in the somewhat homely 
hotel which is the best that Orange sup- 
plies. I do not pretend to rival Captain 
Burton’s wider experience of men and 
cities, but it has certainly been my lot, 
both in France and Italy, to have to put 
up with quarters which came much near- 
er to the nature of pothouses than the 
houses to which the traveller will natu- 
rally go either at Ancona or at Orange. 
That Orange, or any other place, is not 
greatly infested by the common run of 
tourists is in trath to be set down as one 
of its merits. I heard English at Arles, 
at Nimes, and at Avignon ; I heard none 
at Orange or at Vienne. But I would 
recommend’ every rational traveller, 
every one who cares for the history, the 
antiquities, or even the scenery, of the 
lands through which he passes, by no 
means to leave unvisited a city which 
has so long and so remarkable a history, 
which is so rich in at least one class of 
antiquities, and whose now vanished cas- 
tle could look down at once on the city 
at its feet, on the wide plain around it, 
on the border-stream of Rhone on the 
one side, and on snowy Alps on the 
other. That isolated hill, rising all alone 
out of the plain and at some distance 
from the river, gives. the key to the his- 
tory of Orange. At Avignon a single 
hill overhung the river; at Vienne an 
amphitheatre of hills offered a well-shel- 
tered site between the heights and the 
stream. In both these cases the advan- 
tages of the hill-fort and those of the set- 
tlement by the river could be combined. 
At Orange this could not be. The iso- 
lated hill was a site too precious to be 
passed by in the perilous times when 
strength of position was the first requi- 

















site ina settlement; but the settlement 
on the isolated hill was cut off from the 
advantages of the settlements by the 
river. In more civilized days the loss of 
those advantages were fatal. Arles, 
Avignon, Vienne, though no longer hold- 
ing their old place, though no longer the 
seats of pontiffs, kings, and sovereign 
archbishops, are still essenfially cities of 
men. Orange, which remained the capi- 
tal of a sovereign state longer than any 
of them, cut off from the traffic of the 
river, has sunk into a mere country town. 

The peculiarity of she history of 
Orange, which it shares with the neigh- 
bouring city of Avignon and county of 
Venaissin, is that they together formed a 
small region which was surrounded by 
French territory, but which was not 
French territory itself. The position of 
these districts is one of the many things 
which are puzzling to those who read his- 
tory with a mind which has not set itself 
free from bondage to the modern map. 
People are apt to wonder how a small 
separate state got into the midst of 
French territory. This question is some- 
thing like the more famous question, how 
the apple got into the dumpling. The 
question is not how there came to be an 
independent Orange in the midst of 
French territory, but how French terri- 
tory came to surround independent Or- 
ange. Of course, given the subjection of 
its neighbours, it is a fair question why 
Orange came to escape longer than they 
did; why, while Lyons was swallowed 
up under Philip the Fair, Orange was 
swallowed up only under Lewis the Great. 
But this is not the common difficulty. As 
long as people conceive that there must 
have been from all eternity a France 
bounded by the Pyrenees, the Alps, and 
perhaps the Rhine, the position of Or- 
ange and Avignon will of course be puz- 
zling. When the facts of history come 
to be rightly understood, the wonder is 
how a Parisian king ever came to reign 
between the Rhone and the Alps. The 
thing that needs explanation is, not why 
Orange was so late in becoming French, 
but why Provence and the Dauphiny 
ever became French at all. 

Orange, in short, is one of the mem- 
bers of the ancient kingdom of Burgundy, 
which contrived to escape French annex- 
ation longer than most of its fellows. 
The process of swallowing-up, which be- 
gan with Lyons and which hasas yet end- 
ed with Savoy, failed to reach Orange till 
a remarkably late time, just as it has still 
failed to reach Geneva, Neufchatel, and 
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the other Burgundian states which now 
form part of the Swiss Confederation. 
Orange indeed more than once under- 
went a temporary annexation ; so did Ge- 
neva; so did Savoy more than once, be- 
fore it was finally engulfed in our own 
days. The point to be borne in mind is 
that all these annexations, from Lyons 
to Savoy, from Philip the Fair to the 
younger Buonaparte, are all parts of one 
story, all scenes in one long drama. Of 
that drama each scene, whether laid at 
Lyons, at Orange, or in Savoy, represents 
the seizure by France of some territory 
which had neither in nature nor in his- 
tory anything to do with France. The 
special interest of Orange, in this point 
of view, is that so small a state, so dan- 
gerously placed, was spared so long. 
Savoy found a certain degree of protec- 
tion in the possessions of its dukes be- 
yond the Alps. The Romance-speaking 
cantons of Switzerland find what we 
may hope is a surer protection in the fact 
that they are cantons of Switzerland. 
But Orange stood alone, with no protect- 
or, unless we hold that Orange and the 
papal territory drew some slight pro- 
tection from one another. Certainly 
each hindered the other from being 

wholly surrounded by the dominions o 

the encroaching power. Otherwise, no 
district or city stood more helpless, as 
the temporary annexations of themselves 
showed. Yet the final annexation of 
Orange did not happen till four hundred 
years after the annexation of Lyons; it 
happened only a hundred ard forty years 
before the last annexation of Savoy. 
Measuring by annexations in other parts, 
Orange remained independent forty years 
after Strasburg, a hundred and fifty 
years after Metz. Here then is one 
great source of the historic interest of 
Orange. Other sources are found in the 
great personal eminence of several of the 
princes who drew from it, not indeed 
their reali importance, but their title and 
their sovereign rank. This, however, is 
a kind of artificial interest ; it needs an 
effort, it especially needs it on. the spot, 
thoroughly to take in that William the 
Silent col William the Deliverer really 
had anything to do with a place so far 
away from the scene of their chief ex- 
ploits. The best comment on this dif- 
ficulty is the belief which I have already 
spoken of, that Orange is in the Nether- 
lands. A more immediate attraction on 
the spot is to be found in the magnificent 
remains of Roman antiquity to be seen 
in the city. These great works are all 
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the more striking for two reasons. 
Orange plays no important part as a Ro- 
man city; it can never have been the 
peer of Arles, Nimes, or Vienne. Its 
arch and theatre show most forcibly the 
wonderful and lavish enterprise with 
which the ornament and amusement even 
of quite unimportant places were looked 
after in the flourishing days of the Em- 
pire. And theyare the more striking be- 
cause the great Roman buildings are the 
only great buildings in Orange. The 
surviving works both of the middle ages 
and of modern times are utterly insignif- 
icant. There is nothing to set against 
the castle of Avignon and the cloister of 
Arles, against the abbeys and the cathe- 
dral of Vienne. It is to be sure no fault 
of its princes, earlier and later, if in mili- 
tary works Orange does not rank among 
the proudest of cities. The mighty pile 
of its castle perished at the bidding of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. Its remains form 
an important part of the history of 
Orange, but they contribute nothing to 
its architectural wealth. Orange again 
is or was a bishop’s see, and as such, it 
has its cathedral church. Most of the 
cathedral churches of the Rhoneland 
seem small and mean, if judged by a 
French or English standard. That of 
Orange, though it contains one or two 
points of interest to the professed eccle- 
siastical antiquary, though scraps of Ro- 
man materials may still be seen in its 
chief doorway, is even smaller and mean- 
er than its fellows. Nor is there any- 
thing specially attractive, or specially in- 
structive, in the two or three other 
churches of the city. It is on its Ro- 
man works, and its Roman works only, 
that the architectural fame of Orange 
must rest. 

But it is not its Roman works that the 
history of Orange, as written in its ex- 
isting remains, offers as its first chapter. 
If not the plain of Orange, at least its 
hill, must have been a dwelling-place of 
man long before Arausio became a Ro- 
man colony or a Roman possession. On 
that hill I longed for the presence, as on 
so many kindred sites I have longed for 
the presence, of the great expounder of 
the military works both of the older and 
of the later days of our own island. Till 
Mr. G. T. Clark tells me otherwise, I shall 
think that Iam only following out his own 
teaching in holding that the hill of 
Orange was the site of the original settle- 
ment; that the hill-fortress and the Ro- 
man city at its foot stood to each other 

‘in the same relation as Sinodun and Dor- 
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chester, save only that there was no 
winding Thames to flow between them, 
We may conceive that the camp from 
which the Roman army besieged the 
Celtic hill-fort became, as at Dorchester, 
the Roman city; while, unlike Dorches- 
ter, the near neighbourhood of the hill 
enabled the fortress on the hill to remain 
to all ages the citadel of the city, whether 
to protect or to hold down in bondage. 
I think Mr. Clark would say that the 
three deep fosses which cut off the steep 
heights immediately above the city from 
the further part of the hill which slopes 
down more gently into the plain, were 
not first drawn there by the modern, by 
the medieval, or even by the Roman, for- 
tifiers of the hill. They seem to me to 
be the defences of the primeval fortress, 
like the kindred fosses at Stinchcombe, 
at Uleybury, at Worlebury, and on a 
crowd of insular and peninsular heights in 
our own island. The only difference is 
that there arose at Orange, what there 
did not arise in the other cases, a Roman 
city at the base. A third chance might 
have placed the city on the height itself, 
and the hill of Orange might have 
rivalled the kingly steep of Laon. 

As it is, the city lies at the foot of the 
hill, or rather its great monuments were 
so placed as to form part of the hill itself. 
In the nature of its chief monument 
Orange stands almost alone. There are 
a crowd of. Roman cities in which the 
chief monument of Roman tines is the 
amphitheatre. There are a few where, 
as at Nimes, the amphitheatre finds a 
rival in a temple, or where, as at Vienne, 
a temple claims the first place beyond all 
rivalry. At Orange there is nothing to 
rival the amphitheatres cf Verona, of 
Capua, of Arles, and of Nimes; there is 
nothing to rival the Maison Carrée at 
Nimes, or the temple which bears the 
name of Augusta and Livia at Vienne. 
Orange has its arch, which we may com- 
pare with those of Aosta and Rimini and 
Ancona, but even the arch is not the 
distinctive feature of the city. What 
stands out in every sense above all the 
monuments of Orange is the gigantic 
wall of its theatre. In the general view 
of the city it soars over every object. Its 
height and its length alike dwarf every 
existing object; the amphitheatre may 
have been its rival, but the amphitheatre 
has utterly perished ; to point out its site 
is as much as the local antiquary can do. 
The theatre reigns without rival. It not 
only reigns without rival over every other 
building in its own neighbourhood ; it 




















reigns none the less without rival over 
every building of its own class which I 
have as yet had the good luck tosee. In 
Rome itself there are the mighty arcades 
of the theatre of Marcellus, but they have 
yet to be cleared of the base invaders 
which have quartered themselves within 
them, and we miss the great feature of 
Orange, the vast straight wall. At Arles 
the two perfect columns and the two 
broken ones by their side give us a more 
perfect idea of the decorative part of a 
Roman theatre than Orange itself. But 
at Arles the straight wall has vanished, 
and of the curved walls there is hardly so 
much remaining as at Orange. At Arles 
it is only at that one point where the 
arcades had been turned into a tower that 
the arcades themselves remain in any 
degree of perfection. As far as I have 
seen, there is no building of the kind to 
compare with it as a whole, and it loses 
nothing of its majesty because so large a 
part of the curved lines of its seats were 
actually wrought in the hill that soars 
above it. The most perfect part, the wall 
which faces the city, is imposing from its 
mere bulk. Strictly as a work of archi- 
tecture, there is perhaps no particular 
beauty in its four stages, one of which is 
left blank, while the upper one served 
merely to support the masts which held 
up the awning. But the truth is that 
this vast wall was not designed to stand 
as we now see it, as a single mass rising 
from the ground. As it stood when per- 
fect, it must have looked like one side of 
the nave of a vast minster, with its aisle 
and clerestory. It is easy to see that 
there was an arcade in advance of the 
great wall, and that the plain second 
stage was in fact covered by a sloping 
roof. Above this, a long range of small- 
er round-headed arches forestalls the 
clerestories of Pisa and Lucca. Wher- 
ever we go among Roman buildings, as 
often as we come upon those among 
them where the Greek decorative features 
are either absent or of secondary impor- 
tance, we see how easy was the change 
from the classical or transitional Roman 
to the full development of the round- 
arched style in the Romanesque. The 
Emporium at Rome, the greatest build- 
ing preserved to us from the days of the 
Commonwealth, differs in no essential 
respect from an English or German or 
Norman building of the eleventh or 
twelfth century. 

Close by the theatre, forming in fact 
one archiiectural mass with it, was the 
circus, with its semicircular end, like 
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that of the theatre, hewn out of the hill. 
Its length seems to have spread itself 
along the whole eastern side of the mod- 
ern town, stretching as far as the bridge 
which divides the city itself from the 
suburb which contains the trinmphal 
arch, and which will most likely also con- 
tain the resting-place of the traveller. 
But of the side-walls of the circus the 
remains are small indeed. At one point 
an ancient arch spans a narrow street; 
the wayfarer fora moment fancies that 
he is going out by some gateway or pos- 
tern ; he is in truth passing under one of 
the arches of the circus. Nevertheless, 
more is left of the circus of Orange than 
of either the Circus Maximus or the 
Circus Agonalis of Rome. It is part of 
the charm of Orange that its remains 
chiefly consist of monuments of which 
we find so few equally perfect specimens 
elsewhere. The small scraps which still 
survive of the circus of Orange have 
no parallels at Arles, at Nimes, or at 
Vienne. 

The other great Roman monument of 
Orange is again one which has no com- 
petitor among the buiidings of the 
Rhoneland, and not many north of the 
Alps. This is the Roman arch, the so- 
called triumphal arch, through or around 
which the traveller will pass if he 
chances to enter Orange from the north. 
I spoke just now of the arches of Aost 
Rimini, and Ancona, but the arch a 
Orange really belongs to another class; 
it aspires to a place alongside of the 
arches of Severus and Constantine. That 
is to say, while the other arches —alike 
the tall slender arch of Trajan on the 
harbour of Ancona and the bold arches 
which span the road or street at Rimini 
and Aosta— have but a single opening, 
like the arches of Drusus, of Titus, and 
of Gallienus, the‘arch of Orange boasts 
of the full complement of three. All 
the buildings of this class have a state- 
liness which almost disarms criticism, 
but there are no buildings which bring 
out more strongly the essential incon- 
sistency of the classical Roman archi- 
tecture. A temple like those of Nimes 
and Vienne, in which the Greek mode 
of building is consistently followed, is 
Roman only geographically ; it is in truth 
a Greek building on Roman soil. In 
the outsides of theatres and amphi- 
theatres the columns or pilasters are 
of hardly more importance than those 
decorative columns and pilasters at 
Classis and Pisa which die away into 
the horizontal strips of the primitive 
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Romanesque of England and Germany. 
In the aqueducts, and, as I have just 
said, in the Emporium, the styic is really 
Romanesque; the Greek features have 
not found a place even in the decora- 
tions. But in the triumphal arches the 
full inconsistency of the classical Roman 
style comes out. The real constructive 
feature is the round arch, but the orna- 
ment is sought in columns on each side 
of it, which perhaps support pediments 
which were not the end of any roof, and 
which really served no purpose at all. 
The eye admires the majesty of the 
whole mass, and the beauty both of 
sculpture and of architectural detail; 
but the style will not bear the test of 
rigid artistic criticism, like a pure Gre- 
cian, a Romanesque, or a Gothic build- 
ing, each of them consistently carrying 
out the principles of its own style. Yet, 
perhaps for this very reason, the trium- 
phal arches have an interest of their 
own; the thing is so purely Roman; 
there is nothing the least like it among 
the works either of Greek or of medieval 
art. It is therefore perhaps not alto- 
gether out of place that such works 
should display the faults of Roman art as 
well as its merits. The arch of Orange 
is a stately work, as are the arches of 
Severus and Constantine; yet we cannot 
help asking why the architects stuck a 
pediment over the main opening, where 
there is no roof answering to it. The 
sculptures too which fill up the space 
between the smaller arches and the hor- 
izontal line above them seem stuck in 
without any particular reason, except to 
fillup a blank space. The case is dif- 
ferent when, as in both the great arches 
at Rome, a straight line immediately 
above the arch itself forms a real span- 
dril. At Orange there is no strictly 
architectural figure; the sculptures are 
simply thrust into an irregular space 
formed in a kind of accidental way. 
This may seem minute criticism; I am 
afraid that it may not easily be under- 
stood, except either on the spot or in pres- 
ence of such photographs as may easily 
be had of the arches at Rome, but which 
are not easy to be had of the arch at 
Orange. But it makes a real difference 
in the effect of the arches, and if, as all 
seem agreed, the arch at Orange is older 
than the arch of Severus, it shows there 
must have been a distinct improvement 
in the art of building these arches. The 
sculptures in these guwasi spandrils, and 
the other sculptures in different parts of 
the arch, form avery remarkable study. 
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They are in some sort of a piece with the 
trophy-capitals to be seen in several of 
the buildings of Rome; that is to say, 
they chiefly consist of symbolical repre- 
sentations, which mainly take the form of 
warlike weapons. But in some parts also 
sacrificial implements come in; the two 
together, it may be, symbolize both the 
military and the religious conquest of 
a country in which the worship of Jupi- 
ter Optimus Maximus had displaced 
the more fearful rites of the Druids, 
if indeed Druids were found so far south 
as Arausio. And, mixed up with these 
symbolical figures, are several words, 
some of them proper names, among 
which the words “ Mario” and “ Sacro- 
vir” are still to be seen, and it is said 
that, among those which can be no 
longer made out, it was ence possible to 
read the name “Teutobocchus.” It is 
no wonder then that the arch has been 
thought to be of the time of Marius, and 
to commemorate the victory of Aquz 
Sextiz. Yet all that we know, both of 
the history of Roman art and of the 
history of Roman colonization in the 
Gaulish province, will lead us to the now 
more generally received belief which 
places the arch of Orange not earlier 
than the reign of Augustus. It is there- 
fore the contemporary of the arches of 
Aosta and Rimini. But its design is so 
different from theirs that the comparison 
which naturally suggests itself is with 
the later and still greater arches of Rome 
itself, 

- The arch now stands altogether alone ; 
no other building abuts upon it or stands 
anywhere near it. It does not span a 
street,as at Rimini, nor a road, as at 
Aosta, for the road is now carefully car- 
ried round the arch. To stand thus 
wholly distinct was clearly what was 
designed from the first with all these 
buildings, but their very isolation sug- 
gests a feeling of unreality. The trium- 
phal arch is not a gateway, but it is so 
like a gateway that it suggests a compar- 
ison with one, and we cannot help reflect- 
ing that, while a gateway, under some 
circumstances at least, serves an useful 
purpose, a triumphal arch serves none. 
It is a mere monument; and one may 
doubt the taste of making a mere monu- 
ment of a scale and of a shape which at 
once provokes comparison with buildings 
which have a practical object. But, if 
the arch of Orange now again stands 
isolated and serves no practical use, it 
is only because it has in modern times 
been cleared of encumbrances which 














once made it far from isolated, and, 
according to the notions of several cen- 
turies, far from useless. Like the amphi- 
theatres and theatre of Arles and Nimes, 
like the Colosseum itself, and, to come 
nearer to buildings of its own class, like 
the arch of Titus at Rome, the arch of 
Orange was once turned into a fortress. 
In the days of the counts and early 
princes, while the great castle stood on 
the hill, the tower of the arch formed a 
secondary stronghold at the other end of 
the city, and from the tower of the arch 
many documents in the medieval history 
of Orange are said to be dated. Sucha 
change is characteristic ; the Roman had 
his works of defence, though from Orange, 
unlike Aosta and even Arles, they have 
by bad luck wholly vanished. But his 
works of defence were simply meant to 
protect his works of other kinds; they 
were not the all in all of his building. 
But in the early middle ages churches 
and fortresses were the only classes of 
buildings of which men dreamed, and, 
when an earlier work could not itself be 
turned into one or the other, it was most 
commonly destroyed to supply materials 
for one or the other. The temples of 
Nimes and Vienne were spared, because 
they were turned into churches; the arch 
of Orange was spared, because it was 
turned into a tower of defence. We may 
be thankful even for the barbarism which, 
here and elsewhere, has preserved to us 
so many precious relics. 

The triumphal arch changed into a 
military tower symbolizes the change 
from Arausio to Orange, from the an- 
cient to the medieval city, from the 
Roman colony, a single city of the do- 
minions of the universal ruler, to the 
capital of a state whose feudal depend- 
ence on higher lords did not, in the ideas 
of those times, bar the claim of its prin- 
ces to the rank of sovereigns. But Orange 
the capital must have sadly sunk from 
the estate of Arausio the colony. Of the 
many thoughts which the remains of 
Orange, above all the mighty theatre, call 
up in us, one of the foremost is the wit- 
ness which they supply to the prodigious 
enterprise, the lavish expenditure, of the 
imperial days of Rome. It seems incon- 
ceivable that such a building as the 
Orange theatre can have been built sim- 
ply for the amusement of the people of a 

rovincial town which could never have 
en of the first or the second order. 
Arausio was not, like Arelate and Vienna 
and Lugdunum and Augusta Treverorum, 
the capital of a province which in after 
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times could be cut up into several pow- 
erful kingdoms. It was not, like some of 
them, the dwelling-place of prefects, and 
evenofemperors. Buildings for rivals to 
which we have to look in Rome itself 
were raised for the entertainment of the 
people of a town which plays absolutely 
no part even in local Gaulish history, 
The place is known simply from the geog- 
raphers and from its own remains; the 
date, not only of its buildings, but of its 
creation as acolony,is mere matter of 
inference ; the historians of the empire 
have nothing totell usabout it. Nothing 
makes us better understand the power, 
the ubiquity of Rome, than the existence 
of such mighty works ina place which 
was historically so insignificant. The 
colony of Arausio might be nothing in 
itself, but as a colony of Rome it was part 
of Rome, and entitled to be dealt with as 
an outlying suburb of the imperial city 
itself. Arausio, as Arausio, in any other 
character but that of the Roman colony, 
has really nothing to say for itself. tt 
does not seem even to have devised for 
itself any such foundation legends as 
those which form the mythical history of 
Avignon and Vienne. The Gaulish his- 
tory of the spot is a blank; its Roman 
history is purely monumental ; the local 
legends do not begin till the days of the 
Saracen inroads; the trustworthy local 
history does not begin till some centuries 
later still. 

The legendary tale attributes the foun- 
dation of the County of Orange to a cer- 
tain William, surnamed az Cornet or az 
Court ez, two descriptions more akin in 
sound than in meaning, who is called 
Duke of Aquitaine in the days of Charles 
the Great, who performs wonderful deeds 
against the Saracens, delivers Orange, 
and at last, after dying a monk in a mon- 
astery of his own foundation, is canon- 
ized, if not formally, at least by local 
reverence. This story is one of many 
signs of the memory which the Saracen 
invaders left behind them through all 
southern Gaul and north-western Italy; 
but it is worth little more. Saint William 
is said to have made Orange a principal- 
ity, which he left to his daughter; but 
history supplies no evidence of any such 
dynasty, and the title of prince at least 
belongs toa much later age. A list of 


counts with greater pretensions to his- 
torical credibility begins in the middle of 
the ninth century; but it is not till the 
end of the eleventh, till the days of the 
first crusade, that we come to counts of 
Orange who stand out as distinct histori- 
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cal figures. Between these two dates receive the title of prince by an Imperial 
the Burgundian kingdom had arisen out: grant, bestowed by the hand of Frederick 
of the falling to pieces of the Carolingian | Barbarossa as he passed by Orange on 
empire, and it had been again united to|/his way to his Burgundian crowning at 
the Imperial crown, along with its fellow-| Arles. Certain it is that, before long, 
kingdoms of Germany and Italy. This | the famous title of Prince of Orange is 
must be always borne in mind, lest any! found commonly in use, and the title is 
one should mistake Orange for part of |one that should beremarked. The vague 
France or for a fief of the crown of France. | title of prince, as distinguished from the 
In those days, and for ages after, Arles|more definite count, duke, or marquess, 
no more thought of bowing to Paris than is exceedingly rare. There was a Prince 
Paris thought of bowing to Arles. Of of Orange, and there was a Prince of 
the kingdom of which Arles was the royal | Aberffraw ; but one may doubt whether 
city, and to which it often gave its name,|a journey from the hill of Orange to 
Orange was amember. Its counts were Snowdon would have found a third ruler 
vassals of the emperor in his character described in exactly the same way. . One 
as king of Burgundy or Arles; but they | would be glad to know the cause for the 
were not his immediate vassals; the im-! grant of so unusual a title, one which is 
mediate superiority over the county was | said to have been accompanied by the 
at least claimed by the counts of Tou-/|right to coin money, not only in the prin- 
louse, not in that character in which they | cipality of Orange, which would be noth- 
were nominal vassals of the Parisian|ing wonderful, but through a region de- 
crown, but by virtue of their claims to | fined as stretching from the Isére to the 
the Imperial fief of the marquisate of ' Mediterranean, and from the Rhone to 
Provence. The first of the counts whose |the Alps. Within the same limits the 
name has made its way into general his-| prince so privileged might also march 
tory is Raimbaud the Second, whom the | with banners displayed. The geograph- 
chroniclers of the first crusade speak of ‘ical limit is remarkable; it takes in the 
as one of the most valiant warriors of|whole kingdom of the Cis-jurane Bur- 
that expedition. His memory is pre-|gundy, except Bresse and the county of 
served by a modern statue in the a It would be a gain if some 





place of Orange, raised at the joint cost|scholar who has gone minutely through 
of a king of the French who bore rule | the documents of Frederick’s reign would 
over his dominions, and a king of the |decide as to the possibility of such a 
Netherlands who had succeeded to his | grant being genuine. When we get to 
title. Presently we find the county | Frederick the Second, the local writers 
divided between two or more members | make a yet more exalted claim on behalf 
of the same house, and towards the end |of Raimbaud’s son William, who, they 
of the twelfth century, one half is, by | say, received from Frederick, as yet only 
virtue of two distinct bequests, found in| king, a charter dated at Metz in 1215, 
the hands of the Knights of St. John. | which confirms all the privileges granted 
Yet it is to this time of division that the | by his grandfather, and further grants to 
local writers attribute the elevation of the him the whole kingdom of Arles and 
county to the rank of a principality. | Vienne, with the title of king. M. Huil- 
During the twelfth century, Orange had jlard Bréholles, the editar of the docu- 
its share in the refinement and gaiety | ments of Frederick the Second’s reign, 
which was spread over the south of Gaul. |inserts the alleged grant, but, as the 
A Count Raimbaud, who succeeded in|actual charter is not forthcoming, with 
1150, appears as a troubadour and a pa-|some degree of doubt. He suggests that 
tron of troubadours, a master of the|the real grant did not confer the king- 
amorous poetry of Provence, a good dom itself with the royal title, but merely 
knight after the fashion of the time, andithe vicariate of the Empire within its 
deeply devoted, also after the fashion of bounds. That something which con- 
the time, to a countess of the neighbour- veyed rights of some kind within the 
ing land of Die. As this fantastic count | whole Cis-jurane kingdom was granted 
left no children, his share in the county ;by Frederick the Second seems clear 
passed to his brother-in-law, Bertrand des | from the fact that a later prince of Orange, 
Baux, one of a house famous in Proven- Raymond, the son of William, made a 
gal history, and from whom sprang a formal renunciation of all such rights to 
succession of counts and princes who Charles of Anjou. Certain it is that, 
bore rule over Orange. Bertrand him- whether as vicars, princes, or kings, the 
_ self, so the story goes, was the first to lords of Orange could not escape the 




















superiority of their more powerful neigh- 
bours. Throughout the thirteenth cen- 
tury the princes of Orange continued to 
do homage to Provence for the greater 
part of their dominions, and to the dau- 
phins of the Viennois for some particu- 
lar castles, All these details and ques- 
tions have their interest, as part of the 
history of a half-forgotten kingdom, and 
as illustrating the strange collision. of 
rights which was constantly happening in 
the corner of the empire where the Im- 
perial power was least felt. 

Under the house of Baux the whole 
principality was reunited; the city was 
the dwelling-place of the princes; their 
castle rose on the hill above the theatre, 
and they kept possession of the tower 
into which the triumphal arch had been 
turned. Yet Orange was not untouched 
by that spirit of municipal ireedom which 
for a moment created commonwealths in 
Provence no less than in Italy, and which 
aroused once more the old spirit in the 
regenerate republic of Massalia, a spirit 
as bold to withstand the might of Charles 
of Anjou as it had once been to withstand 
the might of the first Cesar. Orange, 
the capital of a principality, the dwelling- 
place of a prince, could never become a 
wholly independent commonwealth, as 
Avignon, no less than Marseilles, did for 
amoment. But under an elective coun- 
cil and elective syndics—a name after- 
wards exchanged for the more usual title 
of consuls — the city had large municipal 
privileges. And once, in 1247, we hear 
of a popular revolt which looks like an 
attempt at gaining something more than 
any merely municipal rights. The citi- 
zens rose with their syndics at their 
head ; they barricaded streets and forti- 
fied houses, but they were presently won 
over by the eloquence of their bishop to 
submit, to receive an absolution from him 
and an act of oblivion from the prince, 
and to engage that an oath of allegiance 
should be sworn every ten years, and that 
the keys of the city should be placed in 
the hands of an officer of the prince. 
When we look at Orange now, and see 
*a mere country town with no signs of 
importance of any kind besides its two 
great Roman monuments, we are tempted 
to smile at the notion of the question be- 
tween princely and republican govern- 
ment having been ever fought out on so 
narrow a field. Yet the narrower the 
field, the higher is the real interest. 
Venice and Genoa and Florence could 
not fail to be free in any age save one of 
vast kingdoms and standing armies. It 
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is when we see the same spirit at work in 
much smaller places that we best learn 
how deep and living that spirit was 
through all Western Europe. In what I 
am now writing I lay no claim to original 
research ; I am simply setting down the 
impressions of a traveller who has merely 
turned to a few small local books on the 
spot and to the ordinary books of refer- 
ence at home. But I feel sure that a 
very wide and rich field for historical re- 
search of every kind is to be found 
among these Burgundian cities and prin- 
cipalities. We are attracted to them 
mainly by their Roman antiquities, but 
their ha history has really a far higher 
importance. Once get rid of the idea 
that France had anything to do with these 
lands in any character but that of a con- 
stantly encroaching enemy, and their his- 
tory stands out initstruelight. Itstands 
out as the history of that one among the 
Imperial kingdoms which was most left 
to itself, and which therefore had the 
very fairest opportunities of development 
in every direction, till the coming of 
Charles of Anjou crushed all its risin 
hopes. The fate of those lands wou 
be very different, if great cities like Ly- 
ons and Marseilles had still kept the 
freedom which, in another corner of the 
same ancient kingdom, the far smaller 
cities of Bern and Geneva have known 
how to keep. Had the middle kingdom 
lived on in any shape, had a greater 
Switzerland stood interposed as a neutral 
territory along the whole length of the 
frontier between France and Italy, the 
whole destinies of Europe might have 
been changed for the better. 

The steps by which France gradually 
gained, first influence, then dominion, in 
Orange and the neighbouring lands are 
well worth tracing out. The siege of 
Avignon by Lewis the Eighth in his 
Albigensian Crusade first showed the 
Imperial Burgundy how dangerous a 
neighbour it had growing up to the north- 
west. The acquisition of Provence by 
Charles of Anjou, though it in no way 
changed the formal relations of the Bur- 

undian states to their Imperial over- 
— put a French prince in possession 
of the most powerful among them. A 
path for French influence was thus 
opened among the Burgundian states, 
just as, by the later acquisition of the 
Sicilian crown by the same prince, a like 
path was opened among the Jtalian states. 
Princes of Orange had now to do homage 
to a brother of the king of the Fren 
In the next century they had to do hom 
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age to the heir of the French kingdom. 
In 1349 Raymond Prince of Orange did 
homage to Charles of France, the fu- 
ture Charles the Fifth, for the castles 
which he held within the Dauphiny of 
Vienne. He had done homage for them 
to Humbert, the last independent dau- 
phin, a homage in which the rights of 
the emperor were expressly saved. By 
the sale of the Dauphiny the rights of 
Humbert had passed to a French pur- 
chaser. I know not whether the Imperial 
over-lordship was reserved in this more 
dangerous homage, but most likely it 
was. For the French dauphins received 
the Dauphiny as a fief of the empire, and 
the dauphin Charles himself received 
from his Imperial namesake the vicariate 
of the kingdom of Arles. But from this 
time the superiority of the empire is but 
a name; the superiority of France is a 
reality. And it is significant that the 
homage of Raymond to Charles was done 
on a spot which was the first fruits of 
direct French aggression against the Im- 
perial lands in this quarter. It was done 
at Lyons, once a free Imperial city like 
K6éln or Niirnberg, but which now had 
sunk to be a portion of French soil,-the 
great stealing of Philip the Fair, the fore- 
runner of the stealing of Strasburg by 
Lewis the Great. Presently, in 1393, 
Orange passed by female succession to 
the house of Challon—not Chélons = 
Catalauni, but Challon or Chélon =Ca- 
billo —in the ducal Burgundy, the place 
where our Edward the First had to fight 
so hard for his life in the tournament 
which grew into a petty battle. John of 
Challon was a prince without dominions, 
but in him the principality of Orange 
passed to a French lord, though the new 
dynasty does not seem to have been al- 
ways specially anxious to bend itself to 
the new yoke. But, under the princes of 
the house of Challon, John, Lewis, Wil- 
liam the Seventh, and another John, the 
history of Orange practically becomes 
part of the history of France. The first 
two amongst these princes appear in 
French history as zealous partisans of 
the Burgundian faction, a name which 
reminds us of changes in the use of lan- 
guage, and that now the primary and 
obvious meaning of the Burgundian name 
is no longer an Imperial kingdom but a 
French duchy. William the Seventh 
sets up a parliament —a parliament in 
the French sense —in his principality. 
His subjects complain of the oppressions 
of the new tribunal, and seek for the 
_ fight of appeal to some other quarter. 
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Frederick the First and Frederick the 
Second had both played a part in th: 
affairs of Orange, but most likely it did 
not come into the head of any man in the 
principality that his appeal ought of right 
to be carried up to the courts of Freder- 
ick the Third. The days were past when 
any cause in the Burgundian realm could 
be reserved unto the hearing of Augustus. 
But there was one nearer who was ready 
to hear anything. Lewis the Eleventh 
fanned the discontent of the people, 
seized the prince, and only let him go 
when he had done homage in the fullest 
terms, and had consented that from his 
new parliament of Orange there should 
be an appeal to the parliament of Greno- 
ble. Still old forms so far lingered on 
that it was not to the king of France but 
to the dauphin of the Viennois that the 
homage was paid, and good King René in 
his character of Count of Provence, grum- 
bled, reasonably but in vain, at the doings 
of his mightier kinsman. Presently Pro- 
vence itself becomes a French posses- 
sion, and Orang: is hemmed in on ail 
sides, save where it has the papal do- 
minions for a still nominally independ- 
ent neighbour. With such a state of the 
map as this, Lewis the Twelfth could 
afford to undo the act of Lewis the Elev- 
enth, and to declare John the Second of 
Orange a sovereign and independent 
prince. The attempts of Francis the 
First to undo this concession drove John’s 
successor, Philibert, back to the old alle- 
giance, and a prince of Orange fought at 
Rome and at Florence in the cause of 
Czesar when the cause of Cesar was no 
longer the cause of right. By the will 
of Philibert the principality passed to the 
most famous of all its dynasties, but the 
dynasty which had least to do with the 
principality and city of Orange, the dy- 
nasty which has made the name of Orange 
glorious in all lands, so glorious that 
Orange itself has been well nigh forgotten 
in the glory of its distant sovereigns. In 
1531, with René, first and last of his 
name, begins the connection of the old 
Burgundian county with the house of 
Nassau, and thereby, for a single reign, 
with the kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

The geographical confusions of which 
I spoke at the beginning of this article 
are proof enough that the position of the 
princes of Orange of the house of Nas- 
sau is to many minds a sore puzzle. 
The princes of Orange play so great a 
part in the history of the Netherlands 
that people take for granted that Orange 











itself must be somewhere in the Nether- 
lands. Their position was certainly a 
singular one. Here were princes, taking 
their title from a distant city which some 
of them never saw, and their possession 
of which was always not a little precari- 
ous, playing the first part in the affairs 
of a countryin which they are private 
men, or at most elective magistrates. 
Simply as princes of Orange, William the 
Eighth, Maurice, and William the Tenth 
would hardly have filled the place in his- 
tory which they do. Their natural powers 
would hardly have found full scope for 
their exercise within the narrow field of 
their own dominions. It was because 
the princes of Orange, being in them- 
selves what they were, were also the first 
nobles in the outlying dominions of the 
Spanish crown that they were able to do 
what they did do.. But there can be no 
doubt that their princely rank did very 
muchto help them. It added nothing to 
their real strength, it added little to their 
wealth, but it gave them a position which 
was no smallgain. The prince of Orange 
was not merely first citizen, first noble, 
first magistrate, of a great commonwealth ; 
he was technically the peer of any sover- 
eign with whom he had to deal. Within 
the commonwealth itself the union of the 
two positions might be a dangerous one. 
Had the chief magistrates of the great 
federal republic not been princes, they 
might not have grown into hereditary 
stadholders, and at last into kings. ‘But 
we may be sure that William the Eighth 
— William the Silent as he appears else- 
where — drew no small part of his real 
strength fromthe fact that he also was 
William the Eighth, sovereign prince of 
Orange. That he was sucha sovereign 
prince, owning in that character only one 
superior on earth, he never himself for- 
got, though the words in which he assert- 
ed his own dignity as a free prince of the 
Empire, have been misunderstood in 
times in which men seem to have forgot- 
ten what the Empire was.* The position 
of the Nassau princes of Orange is not 
without its parallel in our time. Hemmed 
in between the Swiss cantons of Saint 
Gallen and Graubiinden and the Austrian 
county of Tyrol, lies the almost invisible 
principality of Lichtenstein. Since 1866 
the prince of Lichtenstein, no longer a 
member either of the old German Con- 
federation or of the new German Empire, 
must be looked on as a prince absolutely 
sovereign and independent, acknowledg- 


* See Froude, “‘ History of England,” vol. x. p. 371 
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ing no feudal or federal superior. But 
the actual importance of the prince of 
Lichtenstein is drawn less from the pos- 
session of his tiny sovereignty —a sov- 
erignty which I believe numbers about 
half as many subjects as the smallest 
Swiss canton numbers citizens —as it is 
from the great estates which he holds as a 
subject in the kingdom of Bohemia. If 
Bohemia should ever see a new Praguerie 
or a new Defenestratio, a prince of Lich- 
tenstein might play the part of a prince 
of Orange, and he might play it all the 
better for being the sovereign prince of 
a principality, however small. I shall 
forbear to prolong this article by carry- 
ing on my slight sketch of the history of 
Orange during the time of its Nassau 
princes. It comes to little more than a 
series of revolutions by which France 
commonly took possession of the prin- 
cipality whenever there was any ground 
of quarrel, and gave it back again at the 
next treaty. Under William the Eighth 
we find, besides religious disturbances, 
a popular revolt against the absent prince, 
then but fifteen years of age, which seems 
a strange beginning for such a career as 
his. We find too a not altogether inap- 
propriate competitor set up by France 
against him who was to be the great 
Protestant champion. For several years 
the government of Orange was carried on 
in the name of Mary of Guise as its 
princess. If England then had one sov- 
ereign in common with Orange, Scotland 
may be said to have had, if not two sov- 
ereigns, at least two princesses. Mau- 
rice, so famous in other wars, made the 
castle of Orange into one of the strong- 
est fortresses of Europe. Lewis the’ 
Fourteenth, in one of his seizures during 
the reign of the last William, swept it 
away, and its ruins are now not to be dis- 
tinguished, except by the keen eye of the 
military antiquary, from the ruins of so 
many earlier buildings on the same site. 
When William the Tenth of Orange set 
forth for the deliverance of England, his 
own principality was in possession of the 
enemy. But the old motto of “ $e main- 
tiendrai,” which his kinsman René had 
filled up with so small an object as 
“Challon,” was filled up by him with 
nothing short of the “ Protestant religion 
and the liberties of England.” With him 
Orange, as a separate state, came to an 
end. His bequest of the principality in 
favour of a prince of his own house was 
set aside; so were the claims of Fred- 
erick of Prussia, which, if they had been 
made good, would have made the house 
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of Brandenburg lords ofwaniother exclave 
yet further off than Neufchatel. On the 
nominal principality of the house of 
Conti I will not waste a sentence. The 
absolute incorporation of the principal- 
ity with the now French province of 
Dauphiny might be delayed till 1731, but 
from 1714, by virtue of the treaty of 
Utrecht, Orange became in every prac- 
tical sense a part of the French domin- 
ions. Since that time, Orange has been 
arather insignificant French town, and 
nothing more. Independent Orange, 
besides its prince, its bishop and its 
chapter, had its parliament, its university, 
and its consuls. All that it seems to 
have now is a mayor, whose placards, 
stuck upon the walls at the time of a 
local election, show by their strength of 
language that municipal French may go 
far to dispute the prize of the art of 
scolding even with papal Latin. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


From Good Words. 
FATED TO BE FREE. 


BY JEAN INGELOW, 


CHAPTER VII. 


AN OLD MAN DIGS A WELL. 


“* And travel finishes the fool.” 
Gay. 

Mrs. PETER MELCOMBE, all uncon- 
scious of the unfavourable impression 
her son had made on his late host con- 
tinued to think a good deal of the agree- 
able widower. She made Peter write 
from time to time to little Janie Morti- 
mer and report the progress of the puppy, 
at the same time taking care to mention 
his dear mamma in a manner that she 
thought would be advantageous. 

It cost Peter a world of trouble to copy 
and recopy these epistles till his mother 
was satisfied with them; but she always 
told him that he would not be remem- 
bered so well or invited again unless he 
wrote ; and this was true. 

His little friends wrote in reply, but by 
no means such carefully-worded letters ; 
‘they also favoured him with shoals of 
Christmas cards and showers of valen- 
tines, but his letters never got beyond 
the schoolroom; and if John Morti- 
mer’s keen eyes had ever fallen on them, 
it would have availed nothing. He would 
have discovered at once that they were 
not the child’s sole production, and would 
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have been all the more decided not to 
invite him again. 

When first Mrs. Melcombe came home 
she perceived a certain change in Laura, 
who was hardly able to attend to Peter’s 
lessons, and had fits of elation that 
seemed to alternate with a curious kind 
of shame. Mrs. Peter Melcombe did not 
doubt that Laura fancied she had got 
another lover, but she was so tired of 
Laura’s lovers that she determined to 
take no notice; and if Laura had any- 
thing to say, to make her say it without 
assistance. It seemed to her so’ right 
and natural and proper that she should 
wish to marry again herself, and so ridic- 
ulous of Laura to fancy that she wished 
to marry also. 

On Valentine’s day, however, Laura 
had a letter, flushed high, and while try- 
ing to look careless actually almost wept 
for joy; for the moment Mrs. Melcombe 
was thrown off her guard, and she asked 
a question. 

Laura, in triumph, handed the valen- 
tine to her sister-in-law. “It’s strange,” 
she said tremulously, “ very strange ; but 
what is a woman to do when she is the 
object of such a passion ?” 

It was acommon piece of paper with 
two coloured figures on it taking hands 
and smiling; underneath, in a clear and 
careful hand, was written — 


What would he give, your lover true, 
Just for one little sight of you ? 


“J. S.,” said Mrs. Melcombe, in a 
questioning tone. 

“It’s Joseph, dear,’ replied Laura, 
hanging down her head and smiling. 

Joseph was the head plumber who had 
been employed about the now finished 
house, and Mrs. Melcombe’s dismay was 
great when she found that Joseph, having 
discovered how the young lady thought 
he was in love with her, was actually 
taking up the part of a lover; she dread- 
ed to think what might occur in conse- 
quence. Joseph was a very clever youn 
workman, of excellent character, an 
Laura was intolerably foolish and to the 
last degree credulous. 

If the young man had been the great 
scamp and villain, but in her own rank of 
life, it would have been nothing to com- 
pare with this, in the eyes of Mrs. Mel- 
combe, or indeed in most people’s eyes. 
She turned pale, and felt that she was a 
stricken woman, 

She was not well educated herself, and 
she had not been accustomed to society, 
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but she aspired to better things. The 
house was just finished, she had written 
to Mr. Mortimer to tell him so. She 
thought of giving a house-warming; for 
several of the families round, whose 
fathers and mothers had been kept at 
arms’ length by old Madam Melcombe 
till their children almost forgot that there 
was such a person, had now begun kind- 
ly to call on the lonely ladies, and express 
a wish to see something of them. 

Also she had been rubbing up her 
boarding-school French, and hoped to 
take a trip to Paris, for she wanted to 
give herself and her son all the advan- 
tages that could be got with money. She 
knew there was something provincial 
about herself and her sister-in-law, as 
there had been about the old grand- 
mother; and indeed about all the Mel- 
combes. She wished to rise; and oh 
what should she do, how could she ever 
get over it, if Laura married the plumber ? 

Her distress was such that she took 
the only course which could have availed 
her — she was silent. 

“] was afraid, dear, you might, you 
would, you must think it very imprudent,” 
said Laura, a little struck by this silence ; 
“byt what is tobe done? Amelia, he’s 
dying for me.” 

Still Mrs. Melcombe was silent. 

“ He told me himself, that if I wouldn’t 
have him it would drive him to drink.” 

“Taura!” exclaimed Mrs. Melcombe 
with vehemence, “it’s not credible that 
you can take up with a lout who courts 
you in such fashion as that. O Laura!” 
she exclaimed in such distress as to give 
real pathos to her manner, “I little 
thought to see this day, I could not have 
believed it of you;” and she burst into 
an agony of tears. 

“And here’s a letter,” she presently 
found voice enough to say, “here’s a 
letter from Mr. Mortimer, to say that his 
brother’s coming to look at the house. 
Perhaps Mr. John Mortimer will come 
with him. Oh, what shall Ido if they 
hear of this ?” 

Laura was very much impressed. If 
scorn, or anger, or incredulity had con- 
fronted her, she would have held to her 
intentions ; but this alarm and grief at 
least had the merit of allowing all im- 
portance to the affair, and consequently 
to her. 

Her imagination conjured up visions of 
her sister-in-law’s future years. She saw 
her always wringing her hands, and she 
was touched for her. “And then so 
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tour, and seeing Paris, and so as we had 
talked it over together. And such friends 
as we always are.” 

This was perfectly true; Mrs. Mel- 
combe and Laura were not of the nag- 
ging order of women, they never said sar- 
castic or ill-natured things to one an- 
other, the foibles of the one. suited the 
other ; and if they had a few uncomfort- 
able words now and then between them- 
selves, they had enough esprit de corps 
to hide this from all outsiders. 

An affecting scene took place, Laura 
rose and threw herself into Amelia’s arms 
weeping passionately. 

“You'll give it up, Laura dear, for my 
sake, and for our poor dear Peter’s sake, 
who’s gone.” 

No; Laura could not go quite so far 
in heroic self-sacrifice as that; but she 
did promise solemnly, that however many 
times Joseph might say he was dying for 
her, she would—what? She would 
promise to decide nothing till she had 
been to Paris. 

She was very happy that morning; 
Amelia had not made game of her, and 
there had been such a scene! Laura 
enjoyed a Scene; and Amelia had plead- 
ed so hard and so long with her for that 
promise. At last she had given it. If 
she had not been sucha remarkably fool- 
ish woman, she would have known she 
was glad on the whole that the promise 
had been extorted from her. As it was 
she thought she was sorry, but after a 
little more urging and pleading she gave 
up the precious valentine, and saw it de- 
voured by the flames. It had a Birming- 
ham post-mark, and Mrs. Melcombe 
heard with pleasure that Joseph would be 
away at least a fortnight. 

Laura had wanted a little excitement, 
just the least amusement; and if not 
that, just the least recognition of her 
place in nature as a woman, and a youn 
one. At present, her imagination had 
not been long at work on this unpromis- 
ing payer of the tribute. If some one, 
whose household ways and daily English 
were like her own, had come forward she 
would soon have forgotten Joseph ;’ for 
he himself, as an individual, was almost 
nothing to her, it was only in his having 
paid the tribute that his power lay. 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Augustus 
Mortimer arrived. He was received by 
Mrs. Melcombe almost, as it seemed, with 
the devotion of a daughter. 

The room was strewed with account- 
books and cards. It had been intended 
that he should make some remark about 
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them, and then she was to say, with care- 
less ease,“ Only the accounts of the 
parish charities.” But he courteously 
feigning to see none of the litter, she 
was put out. 

He presently went to inspect the re- 
pairs and restorations, to look over the 
garden and the stables ; and it was not 
till the next morning that she found oc- 
casion to ask some advice of him. 

The cottages on the land were let with 
the farms, so that the farmers put their 
labourers into them, charged, it is true, 
very little rent, but allowed them to get 
‘very much out of repair. It was the 
farmers’ duty to keep them in repair; 
but there was no agent, no one to make 
them do it. Moreover, they would have 
it that no repairs worth mentioning were 
wanted. Did Mr. Mortimer think if she 
spent the money she had devoted to 
charity in repairing these cottages, she 
could fairly consider that she had spent 
it in charity ? 

It was a nice point, certainly, for it 
would be improving her son’s property, 
and avoiding disputes with valuable and 
somewhat unmanageable tenants; and, 
on the other hand, it would be escaping 
the bad precedent of paying for repairs 
out of the estate ; so she went on laying 
this casuistry before the old man while 
he pulled down his shaggy white brows, 
and looked very stern over the whole 
affair. “Some of the poor old women do 
suffer so sadly from rheumatism,” she 
continued, “and our parish doctor says 
it comes from the damp places they live 
in, and then there is so much fever in 
the lower part of the hamlet.” 

“ You had better let me see the farmers 
and the cottagers,” said old Augustus. 
“TI will go into the whole affair, and tell 
you what I think of it.” 

Accordingly he went his way among 
the people, and if he had any sorrowful 
reason for being glad of what rendered it 
his duty to pick up all the information he 
could, this did not make him less ener- 
getic in fighting the farmers. 

Very little, however, could be done 
with them; an obvious hole in a roof 
they would repair, a rotting door they 
would replace, but that was all, and he 
felt strongly the impolicy of taking money 
out of the estate to do all the whitewash- 
ing, plastering, carpenters’ work, and 
painting that were desirable; besides 
which, he was sure the water was not 
pure that the people drank, and that they 
ought to have another well, 
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When Mrs. Melcombe heard his report 
of it all, and when he acknowledged that 
he could do hardly anything with the 
farmers, she wished she had not asked 
his advice, particularly as he chose to 
bring certain religious remarks into it. 
He was indeed a most inconveniently 
religious man ; his religion was of a very 
expensive kind, and was all mixed up 
with his philanthropy, as if one could not 
be religious at all without loving those 
whom God loved, and as if one could not 
love them without serving them to the 
best of one’s power. 

She listened with dismay. If it was 
useless to expect much of the farmers, 
and impolitic to take much out of the 
estate, what was the use of talking? But 
Mr. Augustus Mortimer did talk for sev- 
eral minutes; first he remarked on the 
expressed wish of his mother that all 
needful repairs should be attended to, 
then he said his brother began to feel 
the infirmities of age, and also was a poor 
man; then he made Mrs. Melcombe 
wince by observing that the condition of 
the tenements was perfectly disgraceful, 
and next he went on to say that, being 
old himself, he did not wish to waste any 
time, for he should have but little, and 
therefore as he was rich he was content 
to do what was wanted himself. 

“This house,” he continued, “is a 
great deal too large for the small income 
your son will have. Very large sums 
have been spent, as the will directed, in 
putting it into perfect repair. I am not 
surprised, therefore, that you have felt 
perplexed, but now, if you have no ob- 
jection, I will have estimates made at 
once.” 

Excessively surprised, a little humil- 
iated, but yet, on the whole, conscious 
that such an offer relieved her of a great 
responsibility, Mrs. Peter Melcombe hes- 
itated a moment, then said in a low 
voice — 

“Thank you, Mr. Mortimer, but you 
will giv2 me a little time to think of this.” 

“Certainly,” he answered, with all 
composure, “till to-morrow morning ;” 
then he went on as if that matter was 
quite settled, and enough had been said 
about it. “There is one person whom I 
should much like to point out to you as 
an object for your charity — the old shep- 
herd’s wife who is bedridden. If you 
were inclined to provide some oue to 
look after her ——” 

“Oh, Becky Maddison,” interrupted 
Mrs. Melcomde; “the dear grandmother 
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did not approve of that woman. She 
used to annoy her by telling an absurd 
ghost story.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ But still, as you think I ought to do 
something for her, I certainly will.” 

“T shall go and see her myself this 
afternoon,” answered Mr. Augustus Mor- 
timer hastily. “I will not fail to report 
to you how I find her.” 

“ Her talk was naturally painful to the 
dear grandmother,” continued Mrs. Mel- 
combe. 

Mr. Mortimer looked keenly attentive, : 
but he did not ask any question, and as 
she said no more, he almost immediately 
withdrew, and walked straight across the 
fields to the cottage of this old woman. 

Nothing more was said that evening 
concerning the repairs, or concerning 
this visit; but the next morning Mr. 
Mortimer renewed his proposition, and 
after a little modest hesitation, she ac- 
cepted it; then, remembering his request 
concerning old Becky, she told him she 
had that morning sent her a blanket and 
some soup. “And, by-the-bye, Mr. 
Mortimer, did she tell you the story that 
used to annoy the dear grandmother?” 
she inquired. 

Mr. Mortimer was so long in answer- 
ing, that she looked up at him, and when 
he caught her eye he answered “ Yes.” 

“He doesn’t like it any more than his 
mother did,” she thought, so she said no 
more, and he almost immediately went 
away to give orders about the proposed 
estimates. 

Mrs. Melcombe and Laura made Mr. 
Mortimer very comfortable, and when he 
went away he left them highly pleased, 
for, having been told of their intended 
journey to Paris, he had proposed to 
them to come and spend a few days at 
his house, considering it the first stage 
of their tour. 

So he departed, and no more dirt was 
thrown at him. The tide began to turn 
in favour of the Mortimers, people had 
seen the mild face and venerable gentle- 
ness of the Mortimer who was poor, they 
had now handled the gold of the one that 
was rich. 

“Old madam was a saint,” they ob- 
served, “but she couldn’t come and look 
arter us Aersen, poor dear. Farmers are 
allers hard on poor folk. So he was bent 
on having another well atop o’ the hill 
’stead o’ the bottom. Why let him, then, 
if he liked! Anyhow, there was. this 
good in it —the full buckets would be to 
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water o’ the ould well being foul and 
breeding fevers, it might be, and then 
again it might not be; if folks were to 
be forever considering whether water 
was foul, they’d never drink in peace!” 
The moment he was gone, Mrs. Mel- 
combe turned her thoughts to Laura’s 
swain, and excited such hopes of pleas- 
ure from the visit to Paris in the mind of 
her sister-in-law, that Joseph’s devotion 
began to be less fascinating to her, be- 
sides which there was something inex- 
pressibly sweet to her imaginative mind 
in the notion of being thwarted and 
watched. She pictured to herself the 
fine young man haunting the lonely glen, 
hoping to catch a sight of her, and smit- 
ing his brow as men do in novels, sigh- 
ing and groaning over his lowly birth and 
his slender means. She wished Joseph 
would write that her sister-in-law might 
rob her of the letter; but Joseph didn’t 
write, he knew better. At the end of the 
fortnight he appeared ; coming to church, 
and sitting in full view of the ladies, 
looking not half so well in his shining 
Sunday clothes of Birmingham make, as 
he had done in his ordinary working-suit. 
Laura was a good deal out of counte- 
nance, but Mrs. Melcombe perceived, 
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‘not without surprise, that while she felt 


exultation in 
man’s homage 
Nothing was 


nothing but a feminine 
being admired, the young 
was both deep and real. 
either fancied or feigned. 

So by Monday morning Mrs. Mel- 
combe had got ready a delightful plan to 
lay before Laura—she actually offered 
to take her to London, and fired her im- 
agination with accounts of the concerts, 
the theatres, and all that they were to do 
and see. 

No mortal plumber could hold his own 
against such a sister-in-law. Laura let 
herself be carried off without having any 
interview with Joseph, who began to 
think “it was a bad job,” and did not 
know how his supposed faithless lady wept 
during the railway journey. But then he 
did not know how completely when she 
went to her first oratorio she was delight- 
ed and consoled. 

The longer they stayed in London the 
more delighted they were ; so was Peter ; 
the Polytechnic alone was worth all the 
joys of the country put together; but 
when they came back again at the end cf 
April, and all the land was full of singing- 
birds, and the trees were in blossom, and 
the sweet smiling landscape looked so 
full of light, and all was so fresh and 
still, then the now absent Joseph got 
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hold of Laura’s imagination again; she 
went and gazed at the window that he 
had been glazing, when, as she passed, 
he lifted up his fine eyes and looked at 
her in such a particular manner. 
What really had taken place was this. 
Joseph, with a lump of putty in his palm, 
was just about to dig a bit out of it with 
a knife that he held in his other hand. 
Laura passed, and when the young man 
‘Jooked up, she affected to feel confused, 
and turned away her face with a sort of 
ridiculous — self-consciousness, Joseph 
was surprised, and the knife held sus- 

ended in his hand, he was staring at 

er when she glanced again, and nat- 
urally he was a little put out of counte- 
nance. 

So Laura now walked about the place, 
recalled the romantic past, and if Joseph 
had appeared (which he did not, because 
he had no means of knowing that she 
had returned), it is highly doubtful 
whether Laura would ever have seen 
Paris. 

As it was, with sighs and smiles, with 
regrets over a dead nosegay that the 
young man had given her, and with eager 
ongings to see Paris, and perhaps Ge- 
neva, Laura spent the next fortnight, and 
then, taking leave of Melcombe again, 
was received in due time by Mr. Augus- 
tus Mortimer on the steps of his. house, 
his son being with him. 

It was nearly dinner-time, she and her 
sister-in-law were delighted to meet this 
gentleman, and find he was going to dine 
that day with his father. Peter, too, was 
as happy as a king, for he hoped Mr. 
John Mortimer would and could give him 
information concerning all the well-re- 
membered puppies, kittens, magpies, and 
white mice that he had made acquaint- 
ance with during his happy visit to the 
little Mortimers. 

Mr. Augustus Mortimer’s house was 
just outside the small town of Wigfield ; 
it appeared to be quite in the country, 
because it was on the slope of a hill, and 
was so well backed up with trees that 
not a chimney could be seen from any of 
its windows. It was built with its back 
to the town, and commanded a pretty 
view over field, wood, and orchard, and 
also over its own beautiful lawn and 
slightly sloping garden, which was divided 
from some rich meadows by the same lit- 
tle river that ran nearly two miles further 
on, past the bottom of John Mortimer’s 
garden. “And there,” said John Morti- 
mer, after dinner, pointing out a chim- 
ney which could be seen against the sky, 
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just over the tops of some trees — “ there 
lives my uncle Daniel, in a house which 
belongs to his step-son, Giles Brandon ; 
his house is just two miles from this, and 
mine is two miles from each of them, so 
that we form a triangle.” 

Mr. Mortimer’s daughter came the 
next day to call on the relatives from 
Melcombe ; she brought his step-daugh- 
ters with her; and these young ladies 
when they returned home gave their 
step-brothers a succinct account of the 
impressions they had received. 

* Provincial, both of them. The mar- 
ried one looks like a faded piece of wax- 
work, Laura Melcombe is rather pretty, 
but unless she is a goose, her manners, 
voice, and whole appearance do her the 
greatest injustice possible.” 

Mrs. Melcombe and Laura also gave 
judgment in the same manner when these 
visitors were gone. 

“Mrs. Henfrey looks quite elderly. 
She must be several years past fifty ; but 
I liked her kind, slow way of talking; 
and what a handsome gown she had on, 
Laura, real lace on it, and a real Maltese 
lace shawl!” 

“ She has a good jointure,” said Laura ; 
“ she can afford todress well. The girls, 
the Miss Grants, have graceful, easy 
manners, just the kind of manners I 
should like to have; but I can’t say I 
thought much of their dress. I am sure 
those muslins must have been washed 
several times. In fact, they were decid- 
edly shabby. I think it odd and old- 
fashioned of them always to call Mrs. 
Henfrey ‘sister.’” 

“TI do not see that; she is older than 
their mother was; they could not well 
address her by her Christian name. 
They do not seem to be a marrying fam- 
ily, and that is odd, as their mother mar- 
ried three times. The Grants are the 
children of the second marriage, are they 
not?” 

“Yes; but three times! Did she 
marry three times? Ah, 1 remember — 
how shocking!” 

“Shocking,” exclaimed Mrs. Mel- 
combe, “Oh, Laura, I consider it quite 
irreligious of you to say that.” 

Laura laughed. “ But only think,” she 
observed, “what a number of names one 
must remember in consequence of her 
three marriages. First, there is Uncle 
Daniel’s own daughter, Mrs. Henfrey; I 
do not mind her; but then there is Mr. 
Brandon, the son of Aunt Mortimer’s first 
husband; then these Grants, the chil- 
drer of her second husband; and theo, 
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Valentine, uncle’s son and hers by this 
third marriage. It’s a fatigue only to 
think of them all!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THEY MEET AN AUTHOR, 


“ People may be taken in once, who imagine that an 
author is greater in private life than othermen, Un- 
common parts require uncommon pg for 
their exertion.’’ R. JOHNSON. 

Mrs. HENFREY in taking leave of 
Amelia had expressed her pleasure at the 
prospect of shortly seeing her again. 
They were all coming by invitation to 
lunch, the next day, at her uncle Augus- 
tus Mortimer’s house, because in the af- 
ternoon there was to be a horticultural 
show in the town. They always went to 
these shows, she continued, and this one 
would have a particular interest for them, 
as John Mortimer’s gardener, who had 
once been their gardéner, was to carry 
off the first prize. “ Andif you ask him 
what the prize is for,” said one of the 
girls, “he will tell you it is for ‘airly 
tates.’ ” 

Accordingly the next day there was a 
gathering of Mortimers and their families. 
Augustus Mortimer was not present; he 
generally took his luncheon at the bank, 
but his son John, to Peter’s: delight, ap- 
peared with the twins, and constituting 
himself master of the ceremonies, took 
the head of the table, and desired his 
cousin Valentine to take the other end, 
and make himself useful. 

Peter asked after his little love, Anas- 
tasia. 

“Oh, she is very happy,” said Gladys 
Mortimer; “she and Janie have got a 
WASH.” 

“ Got what ?” asked Mrs. Henfrey. 

“A wash, sister,” said Valentine. “I 
passed through the garden, and saw 
them with lots of tiny dolls’ clothes that 
they had been washing in the stream 
spread out to bleach on the grass.” 

“It’s odd,” observed Brandon, “that 
so wise as children are, they should be 
fond of imitating us who are such fools.” 

“Janie has been drawing from the 
round, in imitation of her sisters,” ob- 
served John Mortimer. “She brought 
me this morning a portrait of a flat tin 
cock, lately bought for a penny, and said, 
‘I drew him from the round, father.’ ” 

By this time the dishes were uncov- 
ered and the servants had withdrawn. 
Laura was very happy at first. She had 
been taken in to luncheon by the so-called 
St. George, he was treating her witha 
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sort of deference that she found quite to 
her mind, and she looked about her on 
these newly-known relatives and connec- 
tions with much complacency. There 
was John Mortimer, with Amelia at his 
right hand, in the place of honour; then 
there were the two Miss Grants (in fresh 
muslin dresses), with a certain Captain 
Walker between them, whose twin broth- 
er, as Laura understood, had married 
their elder sister. This military person 
was insignificant in appearance and 
small of stature, but he was very atten- 
tive to both the young ladies. Then 
there was Valentine, looking very hand- 
some, between Mrs. Henfrey and Miss 
Christie Grant, and being rebuked by 
one andadvised by the other as to his 
carving, for he could not manage the 
joint before him, and was letting it slip 
about in the dish and splash the white 
sauce. 

“You must give your mind to it more,” 
said Mrs. Henfrey, “and try to hit the 
joints.” 

“It’s full of bones,” exclaimed Valen- 
tine in a deeply-injured voice. 

“Well, laddie,” said Miss Christie, 
“and if I’m not mistaken, ye’ll find when 
you get more used to carving, that a 
breast of veal always is full of bones.” 

“ Nobody must take any notice of him 
till he has finished,” said Brandon, “ Put 
up a placard on the table, ‘You are re- 
quested not to speak to the man at the 
veal.’ Now, Aunt Christie, you should 
say, ‘aweel, aweel,’ you often do so when 
there seems no need to correct me.” 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” observed Valen- 
tine, “ that he can keep up his spirits as 
he does, when only last week he was 
weighed in the columns of the Wigfeld 
Advertiser and True Blue,and expressly 
informed that he was found wanting.” 

“‘ If you would only let politics alone,” 
observed Mrs. Henfrey, “the Zrue Blue 
would never interfere with you. I al- 
ways did hate politics,” she continued, 
with peaceable and slow deliberation. 

“They are talking of some Penny 
Readings that St. George has been giv- 
ing,” said John Mortimer, for he observed 
a look of surprise on Laura’s face. 

“* Our poet,’ though, has let him alone 
lately,” remarked Valentine. “Oh, I 
wish somebody would command Barbara 
to repeat his last effusion. I am sure by 
the look in her eyes that she knows it by 
heart.” 

“We all do,” said John Mortimer’s 
eldest daughter. 

“Ah! it’s a fine thing to be a public 
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character,” observed her father; “but 
even I aspire to some notice from the 
True Blue next week in consequence of 
having old Nicholas for my gardener.” 

“Tam very fond of poetry,” said Lau- 
ra simpering. “I should like to hear 
the poem you spoke of.” 

Thereupon the little girl immediately 
répeated the following verses : — 


If, dear friends, you’ve got a penny 

(If you haven’t steal one straight), 
Go and buy the best of any 

Pen’north that you’ve bought of late. 


At the schoolroom as before 

(Up May Lane), or else next door 
(As last Monday) at the Boar, 
Hear the Wigfield lion roar. 


What a treat it was, good lack ! 
Though my bench had ne’er a back, 
With a mild respectful glee 

There to hear, and that to see. 


Sweetly slept the men and boys, 

And the girls, they sighed meanwhile 
“O my goodness, what a voice! 

O my gracious, what a smile!” 


The man with no ear for music feels 
his sense of justice outraged when peo- 
ple shudder while his daughter sings. 
Why won’t they listen to her songs as 
tooneanother’s? There is no difference. 

With a like feeling those who have 
hardly any sense of humour are half- 
offended when others laugh, while they 
seem to be shut out for not perceiving 
any cause. Occasionally knowing them- 
selves to be sensible people, they think 
it evident that their not seeing the joke 
must be because it is against them. 

Laura and Mrs. Melcombe experienced 
acertain discomfort here. Neither would 
have been so rude as to laugh; in fact, 
what was there to laugh at? “They were 
shut out not only from the laugh, but 
from that state of feeling which made 
these cousins, including the victim, en- 
joy it, against one of themselves. 

As for Mrs. Henfrey, who also was 
without any perception of the humorous 
side of things, she looked on with a 
beaming countenance; pleased with 
them all for being in such good spirits, 
whatever might be the reason, for, as she 
always expressed it, she did so love to 
see young people happy. 

“It’s capital,” said John, “but not so 
good as the prose reviewing they give 
you ; and all this most excellent fun we 
should lose, you know, Giles, if you 
might have your way, and all sorts of 
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criticism and reviewing had to be signed 
with the writer’s name.” 

“But it would make the thing much 
more fair and moderate,” said Brandon 
“(not that I intended to include such 
little squibs as this); besides, it would 
secure a man against being reviewed by 
his own rivals —or his enemies.” 

“Yes,” said Valentine ; “ but that sort 
of thing would tell both ways.” 

As he spoke with great gravity Mrs. 
Melcombe, mainly in the kind hope of 
helping dear Laura’s mistake into the 
background, asked with an air of interest 
what he meant. 

“ Well,” said Valentine, with calm au- 
dacity, “to give an example. Suppose a 
man writes something, call it anything 
you please — call it a lecture if you like 
— say that it is partly political, and that 
it is published by request ; and suppose 
further that somebody, name unknown, 
writes an interesting account of its scope 
and general merits, and it is put. into 
some periodical—you can call it any- 
thing you please—say a county paper, 
for instance. The author is set in the 
best light, and the reviewer brings for- 
ward also some of his own views, which 
is ye fair “5 

s he seemed to be appealing to Laura, 
Laura said, “ Yes ; perfectly fair.” 

“His own views —on—on the cur- 
rency or anything else you like to men- 
tion.” Here John Mortimer asked Mrs. 
Melcombe if she would take some more 
wine, Valentine proceeding gravely: 
* Now do you or do you not think that if 
that review had been signed by the lec- 
turer’s father, brother, or friend almost 
as intimate as a brother, it would have 
carried more weight or less in conse- 
quence ?” 

As several of them smiled, Mrs. Mel- 
combe immediately felt uncomfortable 
again. 

“If what he said was true,” she said, 
“I cannot exactly se——” and here 
she paused. 

** Well,” said John Mortimer, observ- 
ing that the attention of his keen-witted 
little daughter was excited, and being de- 
sirous, it seemed, to give a plainer exam- 
ple of what it all meant —“ Let us say 
now, for once, that I ama poet. I send 
out a new book, and sit quaking. The 
first three reviews appear. Given in little 
they read thus: — 

“One. ‘ He copied from Snooks, whose 
immortal work, “ The Loves of the Linen- 
draper,” is a comfort and a joy to our 
generation.’ 
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“Two. ‘He has none of the culture, 
the spontaneity,- the suavity, the reti- 
cence, the abandon, the heating power, 
the cooling power, the light, the shade, 
or any of the other ingredients referred 
to by the great Small in his noble work 
on poesy.’ 

“ Three. ‘This man doesn’t know how 
to write his own language.’ 

“As I am a poet, fancy my state of 
mind! I am horribly cast down; don’t 
like to go out to dinner; am sure my 
butler, having read these reviews, de- 
spises me as an impostor; but while I 
sit sulking, in comes a dear friend and 
brother-poet. ‘How do you know,’ says 
he, ‘that Snooks didn’t write number 
one himself? Or perhaps one of his 
clique did, for whom he is to do the 
same thing.’ I immediately shake hands 
with him. This is evidently his candid 
opinion, and I love candour in a friend ; 
besides, we both hate Snooks. ‘And it 
is a well-known fact,’ he continues with 
friendly warmth, ‘that Small’s great work 
won’t sell; how do you know that num- 
ber two was not written by a brother or 
friend of the publisher's, by way of an 
advertisement for it?’ By this time I 
am almost consoled. Something strikes 
me with irresistible force. I remember 
that that fellow Smith, who contested 
with me the election for the borough of 
Wigfield in eighteen hundred and fifty or 
sixty, has taken to literature. He was at 
the head of the poll on that occasion, but 
my committee proving that he bribed, 
he lost his seat. I came in. It was said 
that I bribed too; but to discuss that 
now would be out of place. I feel sure 
that Smith must have written number 
three. In fact he said those very words 
concerning me on the hustings.” 

“ Gladys,” said Brandon, observing the 
child’s deep attention, “it is right you 
should know that the brother-poet had 
written a tragedy on tin-tacks. Your 
father reviewed it, and said no family 
ought to be without it.” 

“ But you didn’t bribe father, and you 
didn’t copy from Snooks, 1 am sure,” 
said Gladys, determined to defend her 
father, even in his assumed character. 

“What was the name of your ¢hing, 
papa ?” asked Barbara. 

*] don’t know, my dear, I have not 
considered that matter.” 

“Jt was called ‘The Burglar’s Be- 
trothal,’” said Valentine. 

“ And do you think that Snooks really 
wrote that review ?” she continued, con- 
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templating her father through her eye- 
glass, for she was shortsighted. 

“If you ask my sincere opinion, my 
dear, I must say that I’ think he did not ; 
but if some other man had signed it, I 
Which now I 


should have been sure. 
never shall be.” 

Here the door was slowly opened, and 
the portly butler appeared, bearing in his 
own hands a fine dish of potatoes ; from 
the same plot, he remarked to John, with 
those that had obtained the prize. The 
butler looked proud. 

“T feel as much elated,” said John, 
“as if I had raised them myself. Is 
Nicholas here ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and he has been saying that 
if the soil of your garden could only be 
kept dry, they would be finer still.” 

“Dry!” exclaimed Valentine, “ you 
can’t keep anything dry in such a climate 
as this — not even your jokes.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said John Mortimer; 
‘* if the old man was not a teetotaler, and 
I myself were not so nearly concerned in 
this public recognition of our merits, I 
should certainly propose his health.” 

“Don’t let such considerations sway 
you,” exclaimed Valentine rising. “ Jones, 
will you tell him that you left me on my 
legs, proposing his health in ginger-pop 
— ‘Mr. Nicholas Swan.’” 

Mr. Nicholas Swan. Not one word of 
the ridiculous speech which followed the 
toast was heard by Laura, nor did she 
observe the respectful glee with which the 
butler retired, saying, “I think we’ve got 
a rise out of the Zyue Blue now, sir. I’m 
told, sir, that the potatoes shown by the 
other side, compared with these, seemed 
no bigger than bullets.” 

Mr. Nicholas Swan. <A sudden beat- 
ing at the heart kept Mrs. Melcombe 
silent, and as for Laura, she had never 
blushed so deeply in her life. Joseph’s 
name was Swan, and it flashed into her 
mind in an instant that he had told her 
his father was a gardener. 

She sat lost in thought, and nervous, 
scarcely able to answer when some casual 
remark was made to her, and the meal: 
was over before she had succeeded in 
persuading herself that this man could 
not be Joseph’s father, because her com- 
ing straight te the place where he lived 
was foo improbable. 

“There goes Swanny across the lawn, 
father,” said one of the twins, and there- 
upon they all went to the bow-window, 
and calling the old man, began to 'con- 
gratulate him, while he leaned his arms 
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on the window-frame, which was at a 
convenient height from the ground, and 
gave them an account of his success. 

They grouped themselves on the seats 
near. Mrs. Melcombe took the chair 
pushed up for her where, as John Mor- 
timer said, she could see the view. 
Laura followed, having snatched up a 
book of photographs, with which she 
could appear to be occupied, for she did 
not want to attract the gardener’s atten- 
tion by sitting farther than others did 
from the window ; and as she mechan- 
ically turned the leaves, she hearkened 
keenly to Swan’s remarks, and tried to 
decide that he was not like Joseph. 

“The markiss, sir? Yes, sir, his gar- 
dener, Mr. Fergus, took the best prize 
for strawberries and green peas. You'll 
understand that those airly tates were 
from seedlings of my own — that’s where 
their great merit lies, and why they were 
first. They gave Blakis the cottagers’ 
prize for lettuce; that I uphold was 
wrong. Said I, ‘Those lettuce-heads 
that poor Raby shows air the biggest 
ever I set my eyes on.’ ‘Swan,’ says 
Mr. Tikey, ‘we must encourage them 
that has good characters.’ ‘ Well, now, 
if you come to think, sir,’ says I, ‘it’s 
upwards of ten years since Raby stole 
that pair of boots,’ and I say (though they 
was my boots) that should be forgot now, 
and he should have the cottagers’ prize, 
but stealing never gets forgiven.” 

“ Because it’s such an inconvenient 
vice to those that have anything to lose,” 
said Miss Christie. 

“Yes, that’s just it, ma’am. You see 
the vices and virtues have got over- 
hauled again, and sorted differently to 
suit our convenience. Stealing’s no 
worse probly in the eyes of our Maker 
than hying and slandering; not so bad, 
mayhap, as a deep sweer. But folks air 
so tenacious like, they must have every 
stick and stone respected that they reck- 
on theirs.” 

“ We shouldn’t hear ye talking in this 
pheelosophical way,” said Miss Christie, 
“if yere new potatoes had been stolen 
last night, before ye got them to the 
show.” 

Laura took a glance at the gardener, 
as, with all the ease of intimacy, he 
leaned in at the window and gave his 
opinion on things in general. He was 
hale, and looked about sixty years of age. 
He was dressed in his Sunday suit, 
and wore an orange bandana handker- 
chief loosely tied round his neck. He 
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had keen grey eyes. Joseph’s eyes were 
dark and large, and Joseph was taller, 
and had a straighter nose. 

“‘Swan’s quite right,” remarked Valen- 
tine; “we are a great deal too tenacious 
about our belongings. Now I’ve heard 
of a fellow who was waiting about, to 
horsewhip another fellow, and when this 
last came out he had a cane in his hand. 
His enemy snatched it from him, laid it 
about his back as much as he liked, split 
it and broke it on him, and then carried 
off the bits. Now what would you have 
done, Swan, in such a case?” 

“Well, sir, in which case? I can’t 
consider anyhow as I could be in the 
case of him that was whipped.” 

“TI mean what would you have done 
about the cane ?—the property? A 
magistrate had to decide. The man that 
had been horsewhipped said the other 
had spoilt his cane, which was as good 
as new, and then had stoler it. The 
other said he did not carry off the cane 
till it had been so much used that it was 
good for nothing, and he did’nt call that 
stealing.” 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Swan, observing 
a smile on the face of one and another, 
“I think I’ll leave that there magistrate 
to do the best he can with that there 
case, and I’ll abide by his decision.” 

“When ye come out in the character 
of Apollo,’ said Miss Christie to Valen- 
tine, “ ye should compose yourself into a 
grander attitude, and not sit all of a heap 
while ye’re drawing the long-bow. Don’t 
ye agree with me, Mrs. Melcombe ?” 

Mrs. Melcombe looked up and smiled 
uneasily ; but the gardener had no un- 
comfortable surmises respecting her as 
she had respecting him, and when he 
caught her eye he straightened himself 
up, and said with pleasant civility, while 
putting on his hat on purpose to touch 
it and take it off again, “ Servant, ma’am ; 
my son Joseph has had a fine spell of 
work, as I hear from him, at your place 
since I saw you last autumn, and a beau- 
tiful place it is, I’m told.” 

Mrs. Melcombe answered this civil 
speech, and John Mortimer said, “ How 
is Joseph getting on, Swan?” 

“Getting on first-rate, thank you 
kindly, sir,” replied Swan, leaning down 
into his former easy atttitude, and keep- 
ing his Sunday hat under his arm. 
“ That boy, though I say it, allers was as 
steady as old Time. He’s at Birming- 
ham now. I rather expect he’ll be want- 
ing to settle shortly.” 
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As he evidently wished to be asked a 
further question, Mrs. Henfrey did ask 
one. 

“ No, ma’am, no,” was the reply; “he 
have not told me nor his mother the 
young woman’s name; but he said if he 
got her he should be the luckiest fellow 
that ever was.” Here, from intense con- 
fusion and shyness, Laura dropped the 
book, St. George picked it up for her, and 
nobody thought of connecting the fall 
with the story, the unconscious Nicholas 
continuing. “So thereby his mother 
judged that it would come to something, 
for that’s what a young chap mostly says 
when he has made up his mind; but I 
shall allers say, sir,” he went on, “that 
with the good education as I gave him, 
it’s a pity he took to such a poor trade. 
He airly showed a bent for it; I reckon 
it was the putty that got the better of 
him.” 

“Ah,” said John Mortimer, “and I 
only wonder, Swan, that it didn’t get the 
better of me! I used to lay out a good 
deal of pocket-money in it at one time, 
and many a private smash have I perpe- 
trated in the panes of out-houses, and at 
the back of the conservatory, that I might 
afterwards mend them with my own 
putty and tools. I can remember my 
father’s look of pride and pleasure when 
he would pass and find me so quietly, 
and, as he thought, so meritoriously em- 
ployed.” 

And now this ordeal was over. The 
gardener was suffered to depart, and the 
ladies went up-stairs to dress for the 
flower-show. 

“ Oh, Amelia!” exclaimed Laura, press- 
ing her cold hands to her burning cheeks, 
“T feel as if I almost hated that man. 
What business had he to talk of Joseph 
in that way?” 

Amelia, on the contrary, was very much 





pleased with Swan, because he had clearly 
shown that he was ignorant of this 
affair. “He seems a very respectable | 
person,” she replied. ‘His cottage, I| 
know, is near the end of John Morti- 
mer’s garden. I’ve seen it; but I never) 
thought-of asking his name. It certainly | 
would be mortifying for you to have to 
go and stay there with him and Joseph’s | 
mother. I suppose, though, that the 
Mortimers would have to call.” 

Amelia felt a certain delight in pre- 
senting this picture to Laura. 

“T would never go near them!” ex-! 
claimed Laura, very angry with her sis- 
ter-in-law. | 
“Why not?” persisted Amelia, deter- 
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mined to make Laura see things as they 
were. “You could not possibly wish to 
divide a man from his own family ; they 
have never injured you.” 

“Oh that he and I were on a desert 
island together,” said Laura. She had 
often said that before to Amelia. She 
now felt that if Joseph’s father and 
mother were there also, and there was 
nobody else to see, she should not mind 
their presence ; besides, it would be con- 
venient, they would act almost as ser- 
vants. 

Amelia very seldom had _ intuitions; 
but one seemed to visit her then. “Do 
you know, Laura, it really seems to me 
less shocking that you should be attached 
to Joseph (if you are, which I don’t be- 
lieve), than that you should be so exces- 
sively ashamed of it, with no better 
cause.” 

This she said quite sincerely, having 
risen for the moment intoa clearer atmos- 
phere than that in which she commonly 
breathed, It was a great advance for 
her; but then, on the other hand, she 
had never felt so easy about the result as 
that old man’s talk had now made her. 
Laura never could do it ! 

So off they set to the flower-show, which 
was held under a large tent in a field. 
Laura heard the hum and buzzabout her; 
the jolly wives of the various gardeners 
and florists admiring their husbands’ 
prizes ; the band of the militia playing 
outside; Brandon’s delightful voice — 
how she wished that Joseph’s was like it! 
—all affected her imagination ; together 
with the strong scent of flowers and 
strawberries and trodden grass, and the 
mellow light let down over them through 
the tent, and the moving flutter of dresses 
and ribbons as the various ladies passed 
and repassed, almost all being adorned 
with little pink and blue flowers, if only 
so much as a rose-bud or a forget-me- 
not — for a general election was near, and 
they were “showing their colours” (a 
custom once almost universal, and which 
was still kept up in that old-fashioned 
place). . 

Wigfield was a droll little town, and in 
all its ways was intensely English. There 
was hardly a woman in it or round it who 
really and intelligently concerned herself 
about politics ; but they were all * blues ” 
or “pinks,” and you might hear them talk 
for a week together without finding out 
which was the Liberal and which was the 
Conservative colour; but the “pinks” 


jall went to the pink shops, and* the 


“blues” would have thought it WRONG 
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not to give their custom to those trades- 
men who voted “blue.” 

You might send to London for anything 
you thought you wanted; but the mar- 
chioness herself, the only great lady in 
the neighbourhood, knew better than to 
order anything in Wigfield from a shop 
of the wrong colour. 

The “pinks” that day were happy. 
** Markiss,” in the person of his gardener, 
had three prizes; “Old Money-Bags ” 
(Mr. Augustus Mortimer’s name at elec- 
tion time) had two prizes, in the person 
of his son’s gardener ; in fact, the “ pinks ” 
triumphed almost at the rate of two to 
one, and yet, to their immortal honour, 
let it be recorded that the “ blues” said 
it was all fair. 

John Mortimer shortly went to fetch 
his father, and returned with him and all 
his own younger children. Mr. Mortimer 
had long been allowed to give three sup- 
plementary prizes, on his own account, to 
some of the exhibitors who were cot- 
tagers, and on this occasion his eyes, 
having been duly directed by his son, 
were observed to rest with great admira- 
tion on the big lettuces. Raby’s wife 
could hardly believe it when she saw the 
bright sovereign laid on the broad top of 
one of them; while Mr. Swan, as one of 
the heroes of the day, and with Mrs. 
Swan leaning on his arm, looked on ap- 
provingly, the latter wearing a black silk 
gown and a shawl covered with fir-cones. 
She was astout woman, and had been 
very pretty— she was supposed by her 
husband to beso still. On this occasion, 
pointing out the very biggest and bright- 
est bunch of cut-flowers he saw, Mr. 
Swan remarked complacently — 

“They remind me of you, Maria.” 

“And which on ’em came from our 
garden, dear,” said Mrs. Swan, meaning 
which came from Mr. John Mortimer’s 
garden. 

Swan pointed out several. “ Mr. Fer- 
gus came to me yesterday, and said he, 
‘We want a good lot of flowers to dress 
up the tent. You'll let us have some?’ 
‘Certain,’ said I; ‘we allers do.” Then 
he marches up to my piccotees. ‘ Now 
these,’ said he, ‘ would just suitus. We 
could do very well with pretty nigh all 
of ’em.’ ‘Softly,’ said I; ‘ flowers you'll 
have; but leave the rest to me. If I’m 
to have one of my teeth drawn, it’s fair I 
should say which.’ Yes, William Raby 
air improved; but I shall allers say as 
nothing ever can raise that idle dog Phil 
Raby. I don’t hope for folks that take 


parish pay.” 
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The said William Raby came in the 
evening and brought the big vegetables, 
wrapped in an old newspaper, for Mr. ' 
Mortimer’s acceptance, and when the old 
man came out into his hall to speak to 
him, Raby said — 

“Tt wer’not only the money. My wife, 
her feels, too — when a man’s been down 
so long —as it does him a sight 0’ good 
to get a mouthful o’ pride, and six pen- 
n’orth 0’ praise to make him hold his head 
up.’ 
“St. George was dull yesterday,” ob- 
served John Mortimer, when he and his 
father were alone the next morning in 
the bank-parlour. “He was not like 
himself; he flashed out now and then, 
but I could see that it was an effort to him 
to appear in good spirits. I thought he had 
got over that attachment, for he seemed 
jolly enough some time ago.” 

“When does he sail for Canada?” 
asked the old man. ! 

“ At the end of this. week, and I believe 
mainly for the sake of having something 
to do. It is very much to be lamented 
that my uncle did not manage to make 
him take up some profession. Here are 
his fine talents almost wasted ; and, be- 
sides that, while he is running about on 
his philanthropic schemes, Valentine 
steals the heart of the girl he loves.” 

“ But,” said his father, “I think the 
young fellow is quite unconscious that 
St. George likes her.” 

“ My dear father, then he has no busi- 
ness to be. He ought to know that such 
athing is most probable. Here is St. 
George shipwrecked, floating on a raft, 
and half-starved, when this’ impudent 
little yacht, that seems, by the way she 
flies about, to know the soundings of all 
harbours by special intuition — this im- 
pudent little yacht comes and looks round 
the corner of every wave, and actually 
overhauls the high seas tilt she finds 
him, and there the first time he opens his 
eyes is that sweet, quaint piece of inno- 
cence leaning over him. He is shut up 
with her for ten days or so; she is as 
graceful as a sylph, and has a tender sort 
of a baby-face that’s enough to distract a 
man, and I don’t see how he could possi- 
bly leave that vessel without being in 
love with her, unless some other woman 
had already got hold of his heart. No, 
even if St. George did not know himself’ 
that he cared for her, he ought to have 
been allowed time to find it out before 
any one else spoke. And there is Val 
in constant correspondence with her, and 
as secure as possible!” 














Conversation then turned to the Mel- 
combes. Old Augustus spoke uneasily 
of the boy, said he looked pale, and was 
not grown. 

“ He gets that pallor from his mother,” 
said John. “I should not like to. see any 
of my children such complete reproduc- 
tions of either parent as that boy is of 
her. Family likeness is always strongest 
among the uncultivated, and among leth- 
argic and stupid people. If you godown 
into the depths of the country, to vil- 
lages, where the parents hardly think at 
all, and the children learn next to noth- 
ing, you’ll find whole families of them 
almost exactly alike excepting in size.” 

His father listened quietly, but with 
the full intention of bringing the conver- 
sation back to Peter as soon as he could. 

“Tt is the same with nations,” proceed- 
ed John, “those who have little energy 
and no keen desire for knowledge are ten 
times more alike in feature, complexion, 
and countenance than we are. No! fam- 
ily likeness is all very well in infancy, 
before the mind has begun to work on 
the face; but as a man’s children grow, 
they ought to be less and less alike every 
year.” 

“That little fellow,” said-the father, 
“seems to me to be exactly like what he 
was a year ago.” 

**T observe no change.” 

“Do you think he is an average child, 
John?” 

John laughed. “TI think that little imp 
of mine, Hughie, could thrash him, if 
they chose to fight, and he is nearly 
three years the younger of the two. No, 
I do not think he isan average child ; but 
I see nothing the matter with him.” 

Grand was not exempt from.the com- 
mon foibles of grandfathers, and he was 
specially infatuated in favour of the little 
Hugh, who was a most sweet-tempered 
and audacious child, and when his son 
went on, “ Those two little scamps are 
petting so troublesome, that they will 
have to be sent to school very shortly,” 
he_ said, almost in a grumbling: tone, 
“They're always good enough when 
they’re with me.” 

So, in course of time, Mrs. and Miss 
Melcombe set forth on their travels ;. it 
was their ambition to see exactly the 
same places and things that everybod 
else goes to see, and they made just suc 
observations on them as everybody else 
makes. f 

In the mean time Brandon, not at all 
aware that several people besides John 
Mortimer had noticed that he was out.of 
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spirits — Brandon also prepared to set 
forth on his travels. He had persuaded , 
several families to emigrate, and had also 
persuaded himself that. he must go to 
their destination himself, that he might , 
look out for situations for them, and set- 
tle them before the winter came on.. He 
was very busy for some days arranging . 
his affairs ; he meant to be away some 
time. Mr. Mortimer knew. it — perhaps 
he knew more, for he said not a word by 
way of dissuasion, but only seemed rather , 
depressed. The evening, however, be- 
fore Brandon was to start, as at about 
eight o’clock, he sat talking with his step- 
father, the old man lifted up his head and 
said to him — 

“You find me quite as. clear in my 
thoughts and quite as well able to ex- 
press them as usual, don’t you, St. 
George ?” 

“Yes,” answered the step-son, feeling, 
however,.a little dismayed, for the wist- 
ful earnestness with which this was said 
was peculiar. 

“If you should ever be asked,” con- 
tinued Daniel Mortimer, “ you would be 
able to say that you had seen no signs of 
mental decay in me these last few 
months ?” 

“Yes, I should.” 

“Don’t disturb yourself, my dear fel- 
low. I amas well as usual ; better since 
my illness than I was for some time be- 
fore. I quite hope to see you again ; but 
in case 1 do not, I have a favour to ask 
of you.” 

The step-son assured him with all affec- 
tion and fervour that he would attend to 
his wish, whatever it might be. 

“T have never loved anything that 
breathed as I loved your mother,” con- 
tinued the old man, as if still appealing, 
to him, “and you could hardly have been. 
dearer to me if you had been my own.” 

* T know it,” said Brandon. 

“When you were in your own study 
this morning at the top of the house ——” 

“Yes, my liege?” 

“J sent Valentine up to you with a 
desk. You were inthat room, were you 
not?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“A small desk, that was once your 
mother’s —it has a Bramah lock.” 

“T noticed that it had, and that it was 
locked.” 

“ What have you done with it ?” 

“Valentine said you wished me to take 
particular care of it, so I locked it into 
my cabinet, where my will is, as you 
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know, and where are most of my papers.” 
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“Thank you; here is the key. You 
think you shall never forget where that 
desk is, Giles?” 

“ Never! such a thing is quite impos- 
sible.” 

“If I am gone when you return, you 
are to open that desk. You will find in 
it a letter which I wrote about three years 
ago; and if I have ever deserved well of 
you and yours, I charge you and I im- 
plore you to do your very best as regards 
what I have asked of you in that letter.” 


‘ From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE ABODE OF SNOW. 


PART I. 
TO THE HEIGHTS. 


I HAVE heard of an American back- 
woodsman who, on finding some people 
camping about twenty miles from his log 
cabin, rushed back in consternation to 
his wife and exclaimed, “ Pack thee up, 
Martha — pack thee up; it’s getting al- 
together too crowded hereabouts.” The 
annoyance which this worthy complained 
of is very generally felt at present; and, 
go almost where he may, the lover of 
peace and solitude will soon have reason 
to complain that the country round him 
is becoming “altogether too crowded.” 
As for the enterprising and exploring 
traveller who desires to make a reputa- 
tion for himself by his explorations, his 
case is even worse. Kafiristan, Chinese 
Tibet, and the very centre of Africa, 
indeed remain for him; but, wherever he 
may go, he cannot escape the painful 
conviction that his task will ere long be 
trodden ground, and that the special cor- 
respondent, the trained reporter, will 
soon try to obliterate his footsteps. It 
was not so in older times. The man 
who went out to see a strange country, 
if he were fortunate enough to return to 
his friends alive, became an authority on 
that country to the day of his death, and 
continued so for generations afterwards 
if he had only used his wits well. An 
accurate description of a country usually 
stood good for a century or two at least, 
and for that period there was no one to 
dispute it; but the Khiva of 1872 is 
fundamentally different from the Khiva 
of 1874; and could we stand to-day 
where Speke stood sublimely alone a few 
years ago at Murchison Falls, when he 
was accomplishing the heroic feat of 
passing (for the first time in authentic 


history) from Zanzibar to Cairo, through 
the ground where the Nile unquestion- 
ably takes its rise, we should probably 
see an English steamboat, with Colonel 
Gordon on board, moving over the wa- 
ters of Lake Victoria Nyanza. For the 
change in the relations of one country 
with another, which has been effected by 
steam as a means of propulsion, is of a 
most radical kind; and it proceeds so 
rapidly, that by the time the little girls at 
our knees are grandmothers, and have 
been fired with that noble ambition to 
see the world which possesses the old 
ladies of our own day, it will be only a 
question of money and choice with them 
as to having a cruise upon the lakes of 
Central Africa, or going to reason with 
the Grand Lama B Tibet upon the sub- 
ject of polyandry. Any one walking 
along the Strand may notice advertise- 
ments of “ Gaze’s annual tour to Jerusa- 
lem, Damascus, Nineveh, Babylon, the 
Garden of Eden, &c. &c.” No doubt 
that sort of thing will receive a check 
occasionally ; there has been a refreshing 
recurrence, within the last two months, 
of brigandage in Sicily and the Italian 
peninsula, which may serve to create a 
vacuum for the meditative traveller: and 
if a party of Cook’s tourists were to fall 
into the hands of Persian or Kurdish 
banditti, the unspeakable consequences 
would probably put a stop to excursions 
to the Garden. of Eden for some time to 
come; but still the process would go on 
of bringing together the ends of the 
earth, and of making the remotest coun- 
tries familiar ground. 

Such a process, however, will always 
leave room for books of travel by the 
few who are specially qualified either to 
understand nature or describe mankind ; 
and there are regions of the world, the 
natural conformation of which will con- 
tinue to exclude ordinary travellers, un- 
til we have overcome the difficulty of 
flying through the air. Especially, are 
such regions to be found in the Himé4- 
liya— which, according to the Sanscrit, 
literally means “ The Abode of Snow” — 
and indeed in the whole of that enormous 
mass of mountains which really stretches 
across Asia and Europe, from the China 
Sea to the Atlantic, and to which Arab 
geographers have given the expressive 
title of “ The Stony Girdle of the Earth.” 
It is to the loftiest valleys and almost the 
highest peaks of that range that, in this 
and two or three ‘succeeding articles, I 
would conduct my readers from the burn- 





ing plains of India, in the hope of find- 
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ing themes of interest, if not many mat- 
ters of absolute novelty. I have had the 
privilege of discoursing in “‘ Maga,” from 
and on many mountains — mountains in 
Switzerland and Beloochistan, China and 
Japan — and would now speak 


Of vales more wild and mountains more sub- 
lime. 


Often, of late years, when thinking of 
again writing in The Magazine, and de- 
scribing new .scenes, the lines have 
recurred to me with painful force which 
the dying Magician of the North wrote 
in pencil by Tweedside : — 


How shall the warped and broken board 
Endure to bear the painter’s dye? 

The harp with strained and tuneless chord, 
How to the minstrel’s skill reply ? 


But the grandest mountains of the world, 
which have restored something of former 
strength, may perhaps suggest thoughts 
of interest, despite the past death-in-life 
of an invalid in the tropics. Thereisa 
lily (¥. cordata) which rarely blossoms in 
India, unless watered with ice-water, 
which restores its vigour and makes. it 
flower. So the Englishman, whose frame 
withers and strength departs in the gold- 
en sunlight, but oppressive air, of India, 
finds new vigour and fresh thought and 
feeling among the snows and glaciers of 
the Himdliya. If the reader will come 
with me there, and rest under the lofty 
deodar tree, I promise him he will find 
no enemy but winter and rough weather, 
and perhaps we may discourse not alto- 
gether unprofitably under the shadow 
of those lofty snowy peaks, which still 
continue 


By the flight 
Of sad mortality’s earth-sullying wing, 
Unswept, unstained. 


The change in modern travel has 
brought the most interesting, and even 
the wildest, parts of India within easy 
reach for ourcountrymen. Bishop Heber 
mentions in his Journal that he knew of 
only two Englishmen — Lord Valencia 
,and Mr. Hyde—who had visited India 
from motives of science or curiosity since 
the country came into our possession. 
Even thirty years ago such visits were 
unknown ; and the present Lord Derby 
was about the first young Englishman who 
made our Indian empire a part of the 
grand tour. Nowadays old ladies of sev- 
enty, who had scarcely ever left Britain 
before, are to be met with on the spurs of 
the Himdliya ; and we are conveyed rap- 
idly and easily over vast stretches of 
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burning land, which, a few years ago, pre- 
sented formidable obstacles to even the 
most eager traveller. On the great 
routes over the vast plains of Hindisthan 
there is no necessity now for riding 
twenty miles a day from bungalow to 
bungalow, or rolling tediously in a “ palké 
gharri” over the interminable Grand 
Trunk Road. Even in a well-cushioned 
comfortable railway-apartment it is some- 
what trying to shoot through the blinding 
sunlight and golden dust of an Indian 
plain ; and knowing ones are to be seen 
in such circumstances expending their 
ice and soda-water upon the towels which 
they have wrapped round their heads. 
But we are compelled to have recourse 
to such measures only in the trying tran- 
sition periods between the hot and the 
cold seasons ; because, when the heat is 
at its greatest, artificially-cooled carriages 
are provided for ‘first-class passengers, 
Three days from Bombay and twenty 
pounds conveyance expenses will land 
the traveller at Mastri (Mussooree),* on 
the outer range of the Himdliya; and 
yet, if he chooses to halt at various 
places by the way, a single step almost 
will take him into some of the wildest 
jungle and mountain scenery of India, 
among the most primitive tribes, and to 
the haunts of wild animals of the most 
unamiable kind. Had the bishop-poet 
lived now he might have sung, with much 
more truth than he did fifty years ago, 


bay towers, they say, gleam fair, Bombay, 
cross the dark-blue sea ; 


for the schemes of Sir Bartle Frere, en- 
ergetically carried out by his successor, 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, have given that 
city the most imposing public buildings 
to be found in the East—if we except 
some of the Mohammedan mosques, with 


* The spelling of Indian names is at present in a 
transition state, though so much has been done to re- 
duce it to one common standard that it is expedient to 
follow that standard now, which is the official system of 
spelling adopted by the Indian government and usually 
followed by Dr. Keith Johnston in his valuable maps. 
That system partakes of the nature of a compromise, 
for accents are only used when specially necessary; 
and in the lists drawn up by Dr. W. W. Hunter they 
are used very sparingly, and are omitted in some cases 
where they might have been added with advantage. I 
have followed these official lists in almost every in- 
stance, except in using the word ‘* Himdliya;”? and the 
simple rules to be borne in mind in order to render 
their system of spelling intelligible are that, — 

1. The long 4 sounds broadly, as in almond. 

2. The short a without an accent, has usually some- 
what of a # sound, as the a in rural. : 

3. The é with an accent, is like ee, or the 7 in ravine. 

4. The # with an accent is like 00, or the # in bull, 

gs. The ¢ has a broad sound, as the a in dare. 

6. The o sounds openly as in note. 





7. The ai sounds as in aisle, or the 7 in high, 
8 The aw sounds like ow in cloud, 
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the palaces and tombs (for these, too, are 
public buildings) of the Mogul emperors 
—and in other ways, also, have made it 
worthy of its natural situation; and a 
splendid gate of entrance to our Indian 
empire. But half Europeanized as the 
capital of Western India is, within ten 
miles of it, in the island of Salsette, at 
the little-visited Buddhist caves of Kan- 
hari, the traveller will find not only a 
long series of ancient richly-sculptured 
cave-temples and monastic retreats, but 
also the most savage specimens of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, in a thick jungle 
which often seems alive with monkeys, 
and where, if he only remains over night, 
he would have a very good chance of at- 
tracting the attention of the most fero- 
cious denizen of the Indian forest. 
Though the locomotive bears him swiftly 
and smoothly up the inclines of the Thull 
Ghaut, instead of his having to cross the 
Sdhyddri range by a bridle-path, or be 
dragged painfully by tortured bullocks at 
the rate of half a mile an hour, as was the 
case only a few years ago; yet he has 
only to stop at the picturesquely-situated 
bungalow at Egutpoora, and wander a 
little way along the edge of the great 
bounding wall of the Deccan, in order to 
look down immense precipices of col- 


umnar basalt, and see huge rock-snakes 
sunning themselves upon the bastions of 
old Maratha forts, and be startled by the 
booming cry of the Entellus monkey, or 
by coming on the footprints of a leopard 


or a tiger. And it may not be amiss, 
when writing of the Western Ghauts, to 
point out the remarkable parallelism, 
which has not before been noted, be- 
tween these mountains and the Himiliya, 
for it may serve to make the contour of 
both ranges easily intelligible. Both are 
immense bounding walls ; the one to the 
elevated plains of the Deccan, and the 
other, to the still more elevated table- 
land of Central Asia. Carrying out this 
parallel, the Narbada (Nerbudda) will be 
found to occupy very much the same po- 
sition as the Indus, the Sutlej as the 
TApti, and the Godaveri as the Brahma- 
putra. All have their rise high up on 
their respective table-lands ; some branch- 
es of the Godaveri rise close to the 
sources of the Narbada, just as the Indus 
and the Brahmapitra have their origin 
somewhere about Lake Manasarowar ; 
and yet the former rivers fall into the sea 
on the opposite sides of the Indian penin- 
sula just as the two latter do. So, in like 
manner, the Tapti has its origin near that 
of the Narbada, as the Sutlej rises close 
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to the Indus ; and if.we can trust the Sind 
tradition, which represents the upper part 
of the Arabian Sea as having once been 
dry land, there may have been a time 
within the human era when the T4pti 
flowed into the Narbada, as the Sutlej 
does into the Indus some way above the 
sea. There is no mountain group in the 
highlands of Central India where the 
three southern rivers rise quite so close 
together as do the three northern rivers 
from the lofty and inaccessible Tibetan 
Kailas, but still there is a great similarity 
in their relative positions ; and it is only 
when we think of the Sdhyddri and Him- 
Aliya as. boundary-walls that we can un- 
derstand their relations to the table-land 
behind them, and their terrific fall to the 
low-lying land in front. 

But there is no snow on the Sdhyddri 
mountains, so we must hurry on past 
NAsik, where there is a holy city scarcely 
less sacred than Benares in, the estima- 
tion of the Hindus; so holy is it that the 
mere mention of the river on which it 
stands is supposed to procure the for- 
giveness of sins; and the banks of this 
river are covered by as_ picturesque 
ghauts and temples as those of the Gan- 
getic city. No traveller should omit 
stopping at N4ndgaum, in order to paya 
visit to the immense series of carved 
hills, of rock-temples and sculptured 
caves, which make Ellora by far the most 
wonderful and instructive place in India. 
If we have to diverge from the railway 
line again into the upper T4pti valley, 
we shall find that the basins of rich and 
once cultivated soil are covered by dense 
jungie of grass and bamboo, full of tiger, 
bear, bison, sambar, and spotted deer, 
and inhabited, here and there, by Kurkies 
and other aboriginal tribes, but having a 
deadly climate during great part of the 
year. Approaching Khandwa, on_ the 
railway, we see the ancient and famous 
fort of Asirghar in the distance rising 
eight hundred and fifty feet above the 
plain, and twenty-three hundred feet 
above the sea; and Khandwaitself, which 
has been built with the stones from an 
old Jain town, is important now as a 
place where the whole traffic of Central 
India to Bombay meets, and as one ter- 
minus of a branch line of rail which takes 
into the great native state of India, and 
the capital of the famous Holkar. Here 
we enter into the Narbada valley, and are 
soon between two notable ranges of 
mountains, the Sdtpdra and the Vindhya. 
Ten years ago the Central Provinces 
were described _as “for the most part a 
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terra incognita ;” and, though now well- 
known, the highlands of Central India 
present abundance of the densest jungle, 
full of the wildest animals and the most 
primitive of men. In the early dawn, as 
the railway train rushes along through 
the cool but mild air, are seen to the 
right an irregular line of picturesque 
mountains covered with thick jungle to 
their summits ; and the Englishman un- 
accustomed to India, who leaves the rail- 
way and goes into them, will find himself 
as much out of his reckoning as if he 
threw himself overboard a Red Sea 
steamer and made for the Arabian coast. 
The Narbada, which is the boundary be- 
tween the Deccan and Hinddsthan 
proper, rises at Amartank, at the height 
of five thousand feet, in the dominions of 
the painted Rajah of Rewa, who was cer- 
tainly the most picturesque figure in the 
great Bombay durbar two years ago; it 
enters the Gulf of Bombay at the cotton 
town of Bharuch or Broach, and to the 
English merchant is almost the most im- 
portant of the Indian rivers. It is sup- 


posed that, in prehistoric times, its val- 
ley must have been a series of great 
ached, which are now filled by alluvial 
deposits of a recent epoch ; and the dis- 


covery of flintimplements in its alluvium, 
by the late Lieutenant Downing Sweeney, 
has indicated it as an important field 
for the researches of the archzologist. 
Though its upper course is tumultuous 
enough, in deep clefts through marble 
rock, and falling in cascades over high 
ledges, it soon reaches a rich broad 
valley, containing iron and coal, which is 
one of the largest granaries and is the 
greatest cotton-field of India. Through 
that valley it runs, a broad yellow strip 
of sand and shingle; and it has alto- 
gether a course of about eight hundred 
miles, chiefly on a basalt bed, through a 
series of rocky clefts and valley-basins. 
If the traveller has come straight from 
Bombay, he will feel inclined to halt 
at Jabalptir (Jubbulpore) after his ride of 
twenty-six hours; but if his stay there 
be only for a day, he will do well, after 
seeing the novelty of aThug school of in- 
dustry to hire a horse-carriage, and drive 
on about ten miles to the famous and 
wonderful Marble Rocks, where he will 
find a beautifully-situated bungalow for 
travellers, and an old but by no means 
worn-out Khansamah, who will cook for 
him a less pretentious but probably as 
good a dinner as he would find in the 
hotels of Jabalptir. The place I speak of 
presents one of those enchanting scenes 
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which remain forever vivid in the mem- 
ory. The Narbada there becomes pent 
up among rocks, and falls over a ledge 
about thirty feet high, and then flows for 
about two miles through a deep chasm 
below the surface of the surrounding 
country, cut through basalt and marble, 
but chiefly through the latter. The 
stream above its fall has a breadth of one 
hundred yards, but in the chasm of only 
about twenty yards; and the glittering 
cliffs of white marble which rise above it 
are from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty feet high, and are composed of 
a dolomite and magnesian limestone. 
Such, briefly stated, are the constituents 
of the scene, but they are insufficient to 
explain its weird charm. I went up be- 
tween the Marble Rocks in the early 
morning in a boat, by moonlight, and 
floated down in sunlight; and as we 
moved slowly up that romantic chasm, 
the drip of water from the paddles, and 
the wash of the stream, only showed how 
deep the silence was. A tiger had been 
doing some devastation in the neighbour- 
hood, and one of the boatmen whispered 
that we might have a chance of seeing it 
come down to drink at the entrance of 
the cleft, or moving along the rocks 
above, which of course made the position 
more interesting. The marble walls on 
one side, which sparkled like silver in 
the moonlight, reflected so white a radi- 
ance as almost to illumine the shadow of 
the opposite cliffs ; but the stream itself 
lay in deeper shadow, with here and there 
shafts of dazzling light falling upon it; 
and above the moonbeams had woven in 
the air a silvery veil, through which even 
the largest stars shone only dimly. It 
did not look at all like a scene on earth, 
but rather as if we were entering the por- 
tals of another world. Coming down’in 
the brilliant sunlight the chasm appeared 
less weird but hardly less extraordinary. 
Large fish began to leap at the dragon- 
flies which skimmed, over the surface of 
the water; monkeys ran along the banks 
above, and chattered angrily at us; 
many peacocks also appeared above, 
uttering their harsh cries; and the large 
bees’ nests which hung every here and 
there from the Marble Rocks, began to 
show unpleasant symptoms of life. Let 
every visitor to this place beware how he 
disturbs these ferocious and reckless in- 
sects. They are very large ; their sting 
is very poisonous, and they display a fury 
and determination in resenting any in- 
terference, wwich makes them most for- 
midable enemies, Two Englishmen, I 
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was told, were once floating through the 
chasm, when a ball, which one of them 
had fired at a peacock, slanted off from the 
rock and unfortunately happened to hit 
one of these nests. The consequence 
was that the bees immediately swarmed 
about the boat, and stung one of its 
occupants, who was unable to swim, so 
severely that he died from the effects. 
His companion leaped into the stream 
and floated down with it; but even then 
a cloud of bees followed him for a long 
way, watching his movements, and imme- 
diately attacked his face and every por- 
tion of his body which appeared for an 
instant above the surface of the water. 

Allahabad, the capital of the North- 
West Provinces, has become one of the 
most important places in India from its 
position at the junction of two mighty 
rivers, and as the centre of the railway 
communication between Bombay, -Cal- 
cutta and the Panjab. It possesses a 
newspaper, the Pioneer, which obtained 
great popularity all over India from the 
humour of its late editor, the Rev. Julian 
Robinson ; and while its past is interest- 
ing from its connection with the Indian 
Mutiny and the stemming of the tide of 
mutiny, the archeologist will find in it 
remains which are of great importance 
for the elucidation of Indian antiquity. 
English travellers will also find there the 
residence of the cotton-commissioner, 
Mr. Rivett-Carnac, who is so well known 
by his great efforts to enable India to 
meet the demands of Great Britain for its 
products, by his activity in collecting in- 
formation of all kinds, and his extreme 
readiness in imparting it to those who 
are happy enough to come in contact 
with him. 

But we must proceed towards the 
Himaliya ; and in order to do so at once, 
I shall say nothing here of Cawnpore and 
Lucknow,* Delhi and Agra. They have 
been admirably described by several 
modern writers, but no description can 
give an adequate idea of the mournful 
interest excited by a visit to the two 
former, or of the dazzling beauty of the 
Taj Mahal and the Pearl Mosque of 
Agra. I shall only remark that those 
who visit the scenes of the Indian Muti- 
ny may do well to inquire for themselves 
into the true history of that dreadful out- 
break, and not allow themselves to be 
deceived by the palliating veil which such 
amiable writers as the late Dr. Norman 

* These are two names, the spelling of which should 


have been left unaltered, even according to the Govern- 
ment’s own views. 
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Macleod have drawn over it. That his- 
tory has never been written; and I was 
assured by one of the special commis- 
sioners who went up with the first reliev- 
ing force from Allahabad, that the gov- 
ernment interfered to prevent his pub- 
lishing an account of it drawn from the 
sworn depositions which had been made 
before him. It is right that the angel of 
mercy should bend over the well at 
Cawnpore, and flowers spring from the 
shattered walls of the Residency at 
Lucknow; but the lessons of the mutiny 
are likely to be in great part lost, if its 
unprovoked atrocities are to be concealed 
in the darkness to which every humane 
heart must desire to relegate them. 

Here, in the valley of the Ganges, we 
may be said to be at the base of the 
Himdliya, though even from near points 
of view they are not visible through the 
golden-dust haze of an Indian March, 
This valley runs parallel with the Stony 
Girdle for twelve hundred tiles, itself 
varying from eighty miles in breadth at 
Monghir, to two hundred at Agra; and 
is so flat as to suggest rather an immense- 
ly long strip of plain than anything like a 
valley. Those who do not think of ven- 
turing into the high and interior Hima- 
liya, but yet wish to have something like 
a near view of the highest and grandest 
mountains in the world, will of course 
direct their steps to one or more of the 
hill-stations on its southern or south- 
western front, and each of the more im- 
portant of these is a place of departure 
for the wilder and more inaccessible 
country behind. A brief glance at these 
latter will serve to expose the points 
from which the most interesting parts of 
the Himdliya are accessible. 

To begin from the east, Darjiling (Dar- 
jeeling) is the great sanitarium for Ben- 
gal, and is usually the residence, for 
some portion of the year, of the lieutenant- 
governor of that province, and of his chief 
officers. A railway is in course of con- 
struction, or is to be constructed, which 
will greatly facilitate access to it. As itis, 
we have to go eleven hours by rail from 
Calcutta, four hours in a river steamboat, 
124 miles in a dak gharri, bullock shi- 
gram, or mail-cart, then fourteen miles on 
horseback or ina palanquin to the foot 
of the hills, and by similar means of car- 
riage up to the top of them, in order to 
reach Darjiling. In the rains thisis a 
horrible journey to make ; and, except in 
the very hot season, the miasma of the 
Terai or jungle forest between Siligari 
and Pankabarri is so deadly that the trav- 
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eller is always advised to pass it by day-) 


light —a proposal which in all probabil- 
ity he will be glad to accede to, unless 
familiarity with tigers and wild elephants 
has bred in him a due contempt for such 
road-fellows. This makes Darjiling not 
a very easy place to get at, and it has the 
additional disadvantage of being exceed- 
ingly wet and cold during the south-west 
monsoon — that is to say, from any time 
in the end of June til! the beginning of 
October; but, notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, it recommends itself to the 
tourist who does not care to attempt tent- 
life in the mountains, on account of its 
magnificent view of the Himdliya, and its 
vicinity to the very highest peaks of that 
mighty range. Gaurisankar, or Mount 
Everest, the culminating point of the 
earth’s surface, and which rises to the 
height of 29,002 feet above the level 
of the sea, is in Nepal, and is not visible 
from the hill-station we speak of ; but it 
can be seen, when weather allows, from 
an elevation only a day or two’s journey 
from Darjiling. Kanchinjanga in Sik- 
kim, however, which is the second 
highest peak in the world, and rises to 
the height of 28,150 feet, is visible from 
Darjiling ; and no general view of the 
Himdliya is finer, more characteristic, or 
more impressive, than that which we may 
have from the Cutcherry hill at Darji- 


ling, looking over dark range after range! 


of hills up to the eternal snows of Kan- 
chinjanga, and the long line of its attend- 
ant monarchs of mountains. Unfortu- 
nately Gaurisankar, the loftiest mountain 
of all, is out of the reach of nearly all 
travellers, owing to our weakness in al- 
lowing Nepal to exclude Englishmen 
from its territory ; but if any one is very 
anxious to try Chinese Tibet, he will find 
one of the doors into it by going up from 
Darjiling through the protected state of 
Sikkim ; but whether the door will open 
at his request’is quite another matter, 
and if he kicks at it he is likely to find 
himself suddenly going down the moun- 
tains considerably faster than he went up 
them. Verbum sat Sapientibus; but if 
one could only get through this door, it 
isa very short way from it to Lassa, the 
capital of Tibet, and the residence of the 
Grand Lama, which, possibly, is the rea- 
son why it is kept so strictly guarded. 
Gaurisankar, and the highest peaks of 
the Himdliya, are on the border between 
Nepal and Tibet, and form a group some- 
what obtruding from the line of the main 
range. It is provoking that the weak 
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—a policy, however, which has been very 
much forced upon it from home — should 
allow the Nepalese to exclude English 
travellers from their territory, while at 
the same time we treat the former as 
friendly allies, and heap honours upon 
Jung Bahadur. To take such a line is 
always regarded in the East as a proof 
of weakness, which indeed it is ; and the 
best commentary upon its effects is the 
belief, everywhere prevalent in India, 
that the Nana Sahib is, or for long has 
been, the protected guest of the Court 
of Katmandd. This policy places about 
five hundred miles of the Himdliya out 
of the reach of the English traveller, 
though these five hundred miles contain 
the culminating point of the whole range, 
the most splendid jewel ir the Stony 
Girdle of the Earth. There is another 
stretch of five hundred miles to the east 
of Nepal, occupied by Bhotan, in which 
also no European can travel owing to 
the character of the inhabitants and 
of the government ; sothat itis only in 
the little“narrowed strip of Sikkim that 
one Can get up at all to the main range 
of the eastern Himdliya; and thus we 
are practically shut out from a thousand 
miles of the Himdliya — from a thousand 
miles of the noblest mountains in the 
world, overlooking the Gangetic valley 
and the conquered provinces of British 
India. It follows from this that the 
traveller who wishes to enter among 
these giant mountains, and is not con- 
tent with a view of them such as we have 
of the Oberland Alps from the summit of 
the Righi, must of necessity betake him- 
self to the western Himdliya. It is true 
he may go up the Sikkim valley from. 
Darjiling to the foot of Kanchinjanga,. 
but he is then confined to the narrow 
gorges of the Testa and the Ranjit. 
Moreover, it is only in summer that one 
can travel among the higher ranges, and 
in summer Sikkim is exposed to almost 
the full force of the Indian monsoon, 
which rages up to the snows of Kanchin- 
janga with a saturated atmosphere and 
the densest fogs. Pedestrianism and 
tent-travelling in such circumstances are 
almost out of the question; and as it 
is only when the traveller can get a 
snowy range between himself and the In- 
dian monsoon that he can travel with any 
comfort, or even with safety, among the 
Himdliya in summer, he must perforce 
betake himself to their western section, 
if he desires to make acquaintance with 
the interior and higher portions of that 
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Passing then over the five hundred miles 
of Nepal, and casting one longing look in 
the direction of Gaurisankar, we come to 
Naini Tal or Nyni Tal, which is the san- 
itarium of the North-West Provinces, as 
Darjiling is of Bengal, and is visited 
every year by their lieutenant-governor, 
and a large portion of Allahabad society. 
It is a charming spot, with a beautiful 
little lake surrounded by wooded moun- 
tains; but itis not in proximity to any 
high peaks, nor does it command views 
of the snowy ranges. It does not afford 
easy access to any of the points of spe- 
cial interest in the higher mountains, 
and we do not recommend the Himdliyan 
tourist to pay it a visit, for the time 
which it would occupy might be much 
better bestowed in other directions ; but 
it has the advantage of having two out- 
posts of civilization between it and the 
snowy mountains,—namely, Almora, 
from which a long route by the base of 
Nanda Kut (22,536 feet high), will take up 
to another door into Chinese Tartary — 
and Rdnikhet, to which the late Lord 
Mayo had some thought of removing the 
summer seat of the supreme govern- 
ment from Simla, because it has abun- 
dance of wood and water, and is one of 
the very few places in the Himdliya where 
there is a little level ground.’ 

The next sanitarium is Mastri, or 
Mussooree, which can be _ reached, 
through the Sewalik range and the beau- 
tiful valley of the Dehra Doon, in a long 
day from Saharunpore on the railway. It 
is not visited by any government in par- 
ticular; there is nobody to look after 
people’s morals in that aerial retreat ; and 
the result is that though Mastri has much 
quiet family life, and is not much given 
to balls or large gay parties, it yet has 
the character of being the fastest of all 
the hill-stations, and the one where grass 
widows combine to allow themselves the 
greatest liberty. This is scandal, how- 
ever — not exact science ; and as I have 
something special to say about both 
Mastiri and Simla, I shall only remark 
here that they present by far the best 
points of departure for a tour in the in- 
terior Himdliya; but it should be noted 
that it is almost impossible to cross the 
outer snowy range from the former sta- 
tion during July, August, and Septem- 


ber, when the monsoon is piling snow 


upon it, and beneath the snow-line the 
rivers are flooded. 
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the line of railway to Lahore and: from 
any carriage-roads, that they are not 
likely to be sought, in the first instance, 
by any tourist, however enterprising. 
But it may be remarked that they are 
convenient depots of the products of civ- 
ilization ; that Dalhousie is a good start- 
ing-point for Kashmir, and that Dharam- 
sala, where the houses stand at elevations 
of from about four thousand to seven 
thousand feet high, rises out of the 
Kangra valley, which Lord Canning 
held to be the most beautiful district 
in India, with the exception of Kashmir, 
and which combines the advantages of 
tropical with Alpine climate and vegeta- 
tion. Very far beyond these, at a height 
of about seven thousand feet, we have 
Mari (Muree) which is the hill-station for 
the Panjab and its lieutenant-governor, 
and the great point of departure for 
Kashmir. It is only forty miles distant 
from the Grand Trunk Road at Rawal 
Pindi, and can be reached in hill-carts, 
so that it is really more accessible to the 
English tourist than some of the hill- 
stations which geographically may ap- 
pear much nearer; but it is not in im- 
mediate proximity to any very high 
ranges, though sometimes a glimpse can 
be got from its neighbourhood of the 
wonderful peak of Nangha Purbat, which 
is 26,629 feet high. Close to the Indus, 
where the Himdliya have changed into 
the Hindé Kish, there is Abbotabad, 
which, though a military station and lit- 
tle over four thousand feet, is one of the 
points which command Kashmir; and it 
has beside it the sanitarium of Tandiali, 
or Tundiani, which presents more exten- 
sive views from the height of nine thou- 
sand feet. And here our line of sanitari- 
ums comes to an end; for though the 
plain of our trans-Indus possession is 
bounded by the most tempting moun- 
tains, the lower ranges of the Hindé 
Kush, yet if the tourist makes even the 
slightest attempt to scale these, he will 
find that, between the Akoond of Swat, 
the Amir of Kaubul, and the officers of 
the British government, he will have an 
uncommonly bad time of it, and may 
consider himself fortunate if he is only 
brought back neck and crop to Pesha- 
wur (Peshawur) and’ put under surveil- 
lance or ordered out of the district. 
Simla, as I have indicated, is the best 
starting-point for the inner Himdaliya, be- 
sides being an interesting place in itself, 
as usually the summer residence of the 
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viceroy and the other chiefs of the su- 
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ear they have been detained in Calcutta 
' the Bengal famine. But Masiri is 
more easy of access ; that place, or rath- 
er the closely adjacent military station of 
Landaur (Landour), commands a finer 
view of snowy peaks ; and it is not nec- 
essary to descend from Masiri to the 
burning plains in order to reach Simla, 
as a good bridle-road, passing through 
the new military station of Chakraota, 
connects the two places, and can be 
traversed in fourteen easy marches, 
which afford very good preliminary ex- 
perience for atourin the Himdsiya. In 
April of last year Mastri was the first 
elevation I made for, and eagerly did I 
seek its cool breezes after the intense 
heat of Agra and Delhi. Anglo-Indians 
are very hospitable towards English 
travellers ; and as the thoughtful kind- 
ness of Sir William Muir, the then 
lieutenant-governor of the North-West 
Provinces, had furnished me with some 
valuable letters of introduction, I could 
not but accede to his wish that I should 
go to Rurki (Roorkee) and see the engin- 
eering college there, the workshops, and 
the works of the Ganges Canal. At Sa- 


harunpore, the railway-station for Riurki, 
there is a botanical garden, and a valua- 


ble collection of fossils, under the charge, 
and created by the labours, of Dr. Jamie- 
son, of the Forest Department, a relative 
and pupil of the well-known mineralo- 
gist, and one of the founders of the sci- 
ence of geology, who for fifty years occu- 
pied the post of professor of natural 
history in the University of Edinburgh. 
Of Rurki itself, and its invaluable canal, 
which has done so much to prevent famine 
in the North-West Provinces, I hope to 
speak elsewhere. I was fortunate enough 
there to be the guest of Major Lang, the 
very able principal of the engineering 
college, who had formerly been engaged 
in the construction of “the great Hindts- 
than and Tibet Road,” which runs from 
Simla towards Chinese Tartary ; and any 
doubts as to where I was bound for were 
soon entirely dissipated by the principal’s 
descriptions of Chini and Pangay, the In- 
dian Kailas,and the Parang La. He 
warned me, indeed, not to attempt Chi- 
nese Tibet, lest the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Adolph Schlagintweit might befall 
me, and a paragraph should appear in 
the Indian papers announcing that a 
native traveller from Gartok had ‘ob- 
served a head adorning the pole of a Tar- 
tar’s tent, which head, there was only too 
much reason to fear from his description 
of it, must have been that of the enter- 
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prising traveller who lately penetrated 
into Chinese Tibet by way of Shipki. 
But then it was not necessary to cross 
the border in order to see Chini and the 
Kailas ; and even his children kindled 
with enthusiastic delight as they cried 
out “ Pangay! Pangay!” 

As the greatest me/a or religious fair 
of the Hindus was being held at this 
time at Hardwar (Hurdwar), where the 
Ganges is supposed to issue from the 
Himdliya, I went over there to see that 
extraordinary scene, and was fortunate 
enough to hit upon the auspicious day 
for bathing. That also I must leave un- 
described at present, and proceed in a 
dooly from Hardwar along a jungle-path 
through the Terai tothe Dehra Doon and 
Mastri. This was my first experience of 
the Himdliya. In vain had I strained 
my eyes to catch a glimpse of their snowy 
summits through the golden haze which 
filled the hot air. Though visible from 
Rdrki and many other places in the plains 
at certain seasons, they are not so in 
April; but here, at least, was the outer- 
most circle of them — the Terai, or, liter- 
ally, the “ wet land,” the “ belt of death,” 
the thick jungle swarming with wild 
beasts, which runs along their southern 
base. It is not quite so thick or so dead- 
ly here between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, as it is farther to the east, on the 
other side of the former river, and all the 
way from the Ganges to the Brahmapd- 
tra, constituting, 1 suppose, the longest 
as well as the deadliest strip of jungle- 
forest in the world.’ The greater cold in 
winter in this north-western portion, and 
its greater distance from the main range, 
prevent its trees attaining quite such 
proportions as they do farther east; but 
still it has sufficient heat and moisture, 
and sufficiently little circulation of air, to 
make it even here a suffocating hothouse, 
into which the wind does not penetrate to 
dissipate the moisture transpired by the 
vegetation ; and where, besides the most 
gigantic Indian trees and plants —as the 
sissoo, the saul-tree, with its shining 
leaves and thick clusters of flowers, and 
the most extraordinary interlacing of 
enormous creepers — we have, strange to 
say, a number of trees and other plants 
properly belonging to far-distant and in- 
tensely tropical parts of the earth, such 
as the Cassia elata of Burmah, the JZzr- 
lea begoniafolia of Java, the Duringia 
celosiocides of Papua, and the Merium 
odorum of Africa. This natural conser- 
vatory is a special haunt for wild animals, 
and for enormous snakes such as the py- 
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thon. The rhinoceros exists in the Te-] 
rai, though not beyond the Ganges ; but, 
in the part we now are —that between 

the Ganges and the Jumna—there are, 
wild elephants, and abundance of tiger, | 
leopard, panther, bear, antelope, and deer | 
of various kinds. My Bombay servant, 
had heard so many stories at Hardwar | 
about the inhabitants of this jungle, that | 
he entered into it with fear and trembling. 
If the word ati (elephant) was uttered 
once by our coolies, it was uttered a hun- 
dred times in the course of the morning. 
Before we had gone very far, my dooly 
was suddenly placed on the ground, and | 
my servant informed me that there were 
some wild elephants close by. Now, the 
idea of being in a canvas dooly when an 
elephant comes up to trample on it is by 
no means a pleasant one; so I gathered 
myself out slowly and deliberately, but 
with an alacrity which I could hardly 
have believed possible. Surely enough 
the heads and backs of a couple of large 
elephants were visible in the bush ; and 
as they had no howdahs or cloths upon 
them, the inference was fair that they 
were wild animals. But a little observa- 
tion served to show that there were men 
beside them. They turned out to be tame 
elephants belonging to a Mr. Wilson, 
a well-known Himdliyan character, who 
was hunting in the Terai, and who seems 
to have been met by every traveller to 
Masiiri for the last twenty years. I did 
not see him at this time, but afterwards 
made his acquaintance in the hotel. at 
Mastri, and again in Bombay. It will 
give some idea of the abundance of 
game in this part of the Terai to 
mention, that on this shooting excur- 
sion, which lasted only for a very few 
days, he bagged two tigers, besides 
wounding another which was lost in the 
jungle, three panthers, and about thirty 
deer. Mr. Wilson has been called the 
“Ranger of the Himédliya,” and his his- 
tory is acurious one. About thirty years 
ago he wandered up to these mountains 
on foot from Calcutta with his gun, 
being a sort of superior “ European 
loafer.” There his skill as a hunter ena- 
bled him to earn more than a livelihood, 
by preserving and sending to Calcutta 
the skins of the golden pheasant and 
other valuable birds. This traffic soon 
developed to such proportions that he 
employed many faharries to procure for 
him the skins of birds and animals, so 
that his returns were not solely dependent 
on the skill of his own hand. He mar- 
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sessed some land, a few days’ marches 
from Mastri; and finally, by a fortunate 
contract for supplying Indian railways 
with sleepers from the woods of the Him4- 
liya, he had made so much money that it 
was currently believed at Mastri when I 
was there that he was worth more than 
£150,000. I was interested in his ac- 
count of the passes leading towards Yar- 
kund and Kashmir, with some of which 
he had made personal acquaintance. I 
may mention, also, that he spoke in very 
high terms of the capacities, as an ex- 
plorer, of the late Mr. Hayward, the 


‘agent of the Geographical Society of 


London, who was cruelly murdered on 
the border of Yassin, on his way to the 
Pamir Steppe, the famous “ Roof of the 
World.” It has been rumoured that Mr. 
Hayward was in the habit of ill-treating 
the people of the countries through which 
he passed ; but Mr. Wilson, who trav- 
elled with him for some time, and 
is himself a great favourite with the 
mountaineers, repelled this supposition, 
and said he had met with no one so well 
fitted as this unfortunate agent of the 
Geographical Society for making his way 
in difficult countries. I do not think that 
the least importance should be attached 
to accusations of the kind which have 
been brought against Mr. Hayward, or 
rather against his memory. The truth 
is, itis so absolutely necessary at times 
in High Asia to carry matters with a 
high hand —so necessary for the preser- 
vation, not only of the traveller’s own 
iife, but also of the lives of his attend- 
ants —that there is hardly a European 
traveller in that region against whom, if 
his mouth were only closed with the dust 
of the grave, and there was any reason 
for getting up a case against him, it 
could not be proved, in a sort of way, that 
it was his ill-treatment of the natives 
which had led to his being murdered. I 
am sure such a case could have been - 
made out against myself on more than 
one occasion; and an officer on the staff 
of the commander-in-chief in India told 
me that the people of Spiti had complained 
to him that a Sahib, who knew neither 
Hindisthani nor English, much less their 
own Tibetan dialect, had been beating 
them because they could not understand 
him. Now this Sahib is one of the mild- 
est and most gentlemanly of the mem- 
bers of the present Yarkund Mission, 
and the cause of his energy in Spiti was 
that, shortly before, in Lahoul, several of 
his coolies had perished from cold, owing 
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a humane man, he was anxious to guard 
against the recurrence of such an event. 
But when treating of Kashmir I shall 
speak more openly about the story of 
Hayward’s death, and only wish to note 
here the testimony in his favour which 
was borne by the experienced “ Ranger 
of the Himdliya,” who has become almost 
one in feeling with the people among 
whom he dwells. 

In the centre of this Terai, there is an 
expensively built police chowZie, in which 
] took refuge from the extreme heat of 
the day ; but what police have to do there, 
unless to apprehend tigers, does not ap- 
pear at first sight. It is quite conceiv- 
able, however, that the conservatory 
might become a convenient place of ref- 
uge for wild and lawless men, as well as 
for wild plants and wild beasts. Hence 
the presence in its midst of these repre- 
sentatives of law and order, who hailed 
the visit of a Sahib with genuine delight. 
The delay here prevented my reaching 
the cultivated valley of the Dehra Doon 
till midnight, so torches were lit long 
before we left the thicker part of the 
Terai; their red light made the wild jun- 
gle look wilder than ever, and it was with 
a feeling of relief that we came upon the 
first gardens and tea-plantations. There 
is no place in India, unless perhaps the 
plateaus of the Blue Mountains, which 
remind one so much of England as the 
little valley of the Dehra Doon; and Sir 
George Campbell has well observed that 
no district has been so happily designed 
by nature for the capital of an Anglo- 
Indian empire. It lies between the Se- 
walik or sub-Himdliyan range and the 
Himaliya itself. This former low line of 
hills, which is composed from the debris 
of the greater range, has its strata dip- 
ping towards the latter in a north-easter- 
ly direction, and consists of a few par- 
allel ridges which are high towards the 
plains, but sloping in the direction of the 
Himdliya where there is any interval be- 
tween. It contains an immense collec- 
tion of the fossil bones of the horse, bear, 
camel, hyena, ape, rhinoceros, elephant, 
crocodile, hippopotamus, and also of the 
sivatherium, the megatherium, and other 
enormous animals not now found alive. 
At some places it rests upon the Himiliya, | 
and at others is separated from them by 
raised valleys. The Delira Doon is one 


of those elevated valleys, with the Upper 
Ganges and Jumna flowing through it on 
Opposite sides, and is about seventy 
miles in length and nearly twenty in 
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enthusiasts for colonization in India, as 
if the whole Anglo-Saxon race might find 
room to establish themselves there ; but 
it is really a very small district, with al- 
most all the available land occupied ; 
and from Mastri we see the whole of it 
lying at our feet and bounded by the two 
shining rivers. It is a very pleasant 
place, however. Being so far north, just 
about 30° of latitude, and at an eleva- 
tion of a little over two thousand feet, it 
enjoys a beautiful climate. Even in the 
hot season the nights and mornings are 
quite cool, which is the great thing ina 
hot country; the fall of rain is not so 
great as in the plains below or in the 
hills immediately above ; and in the cold 
season the temperature is delightful, and 
at times bracing. I saw roses in the 
Dehra Doon growing under bamboos and 
mango-trees, and beds of fine European 
vegetables side by side with fields of the 
tea-shrub. In one plantation which I 
examined particularly, the whole process 
of preparing the tea was shown to me. 
It was under the superintendence of a 
Celestial, and the process did not differ 
much from that followed in China, but 
the plants were smaller than those usu- 
ally seen in the Flowery Land. After 
having been for long a rather unprofitable 
speculation, the cultivation of tea on the 
slopes of the Himdliya is now a decided 
monetary success; and the only diffi- 
culty is to meet the demand for Indian 
tea which exists not only in India and 
Europe but also in Central Asia. Dr. 
Jamieson of Saharunpore, who has inter- 
ested himself much in the growth of tea 
in India, and pressed it on when almost 
everybody despaired of its ever coming 
to anything, was kind enough to give me 
a map showing the tea-districts of the 
western Himdliya; and I see from it that 
they begin close to the Nepalese frontier 
at Pethoragurh in Kumaon. A number 
of them are to be found from a little 
below Naini Tal northwards up te Almora 
and Ranikhet. Besides those- in the 
Dehra Doon, there are some in its neigh- 
bourhood immediately below Masuiri, 
and to the east of that hill-station. Next 
we have those at Kalka on the way to 
Simla from Ambdla (Umballa), at or 
rather just below Simla itself, at Kotghur 
in the valley of the Sutlej, and in the 
Kalu valley, so famed for the beauty and 
immorality of its women. And lastly, 
there is a group at Dharamsala, and in 
the Kangra valley andits neighbourhood. 
The cultivation of tea does not seem to 
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of six thousand feet, and it flourishes 
from that height down to about two 
thousand feet, or perhaps lower. Some 
people are very fond of Indian tea, and 
declare it to be equal if not superior, to 
that of the Middle Kingdom; but I do 
not agree with them at all. When my 
supplies ran out in High Asia, tea was 
for some time my only artificial beverage, 
though that, too, failed me at last, and I 
was obliged to have recourse to roasted 
barley, from which really very fair coffee 
can be made, and coffee quite as good as 
the liquid to be had under that name in 
half the cafés of Europe. Itis in such 
circumstances that one can really test 
tea, when we are so dependent on it for 
its refreshing and invigorating effects ; 
and I found that none of the Indian tea 
which I had with me— not even that of 
Kangra, which is the best of all — was to 
be compared for a moment, either in its 
effects or in the pleasantness of its taste, 
with the tea of two small packages from 
Canton, which were given me by a friend 
just as I was starting from Simla. The 
latter, as compared with the Himdéliyan 
tea, was as sparkling hock to home- 
brewed ale, and yet it was only a fair 
specimen of the ordinary better-class teas 
of the Pearl River. 

Looking from Rajpore at the foot of 
the hills up to Mastri, that settlement 
has a very curious appearance. Many 
of its houses are distinctly visible along 
the ridges ; but they are so very high up, 
and so immediately above one, as to sug- 
gest that we are in for something like 
the labours and the experience of Jack 
on the bean-stalk. In the bazaar at 
Rajpore, I was reminded of the Alps by 
noticing several cases of goftre: and I 
afterwards saw instances of this disease 
at Mastiri; at Kalka, at the foot of the 
Simla hills; at Simla; at Nirth, a very 
hot place near Ramptr in the Sutlej 
valley; at Lippe, a cool place, above 
nine thousand feet high, in Upper Ku- 
nawur, with abundance of good water; 
at Kaelang in Lahoul, a similar place, 
but still higher ; at the Ringdom Monas- 
tery in Zanskar, about twelve thousand 
feet high; in the great open valley of 
Kashmir; and at Peshdwar in the low- 
lying trans-Indus plains. These cases do 


not all fit into any particular theory which 
has been advanced regarding the cause 
of this hideous disease; and Dr. Bram- 
ley has mentioned in the Transactions of 
the Medical Society of Calcutta, that in 
Nepal he found gof#fre was more preva- 
lent on the crests of high mountains than 
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in the valleys. The steep ride to Ma- 
stiri up the vast masses of mountain, 
which formed only the first and compar- 
atively insignificant spurs of the Himé- 
liya, gave a slight foretaste of what is to 
be experienced among their giant cen- 
tral ranges. 

Masitri, though striking enough, is by 
no means a picturesque place. It wants 
the magnificent deodar and other trees 
of the Simla ridge, and, except from the 
extreme end of the settlement, it has no 
view of the Snowy Mountains, though it 
affords a splendid outlook over the Dehra 
Doon, the Sewaliks, and the Indian 
plains beyond. The“ Himalayan Hotel” 
there is the best hotel I have met with 
in India; and there are also a club-house 
and a good subscription reading-room 
and library. Not a few of its English 
inhabitants live there all the year round, 
in houses many of which are placed in 
little shelves scooped out of the precipi- 
tous sides of the mountain. Tne ridges 
on which it rests afford only about five 
miles of riding-paths in all, and no table- 
land. Its height is about seven thousand 
feet —almost all the houses being be- 
tween six thousand four hundred and 
seven thousand two hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. But this insures a 
European climate; for on the southern 
face of the Himdliya the average yearly 
temperature of London is found at a 
height of about eight thousand feet. The 
chief recommendation of Masiri is its 
equality of temperature, both from sum- 
mer to winter and from day tonight ; and 
in most other respects its disadvantages 
are rather glaring. In April I found the 
thermometer in a shaded place in the 
open air ranged from 60° Fabhr. at day- 
break, to 71° between two and three 
o’clock in the afternoon; and the rise 
and fall of the mercury were very grad- 
ual and regular indeed, though there was 
a good deal of rain. The coldest month 
is January, which has a mean tempera- 
ture of about 42° 45m.; and the hottest 
is July, which has 67° 35m, The tran- 
sition to the rainy season appears to 
make very little difference; but while 
the months of October and November 
are delightful, with a clear and serene 
sky, and an average temperature of 54°, 
the rainy season must be horrible, ex- 
posed as Masiiri is, without an interven- 
ing rock or tree, to the full force of the 
Indian south-west monsoon. The Bar- 
on Carl Hiigel mentions that when he 
was there in 1835, the rain lasted for 
eighty-five days, with an intermission of 
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only a few hours. It cannot always be 
so bad as that at Mastri in summer, but 
still the place must be exceedingly wet, 
cold, and disagreeable during the period 
of the monsoon; and it is no wonder 
that, at such a season, the residents of 
the Dehra Doon much prefer their 
warmer and more protected little valley 
below. 

Notwithstanding the attractions of the 
“ Himalayan Hotel,” I would recommend 
the visitors to Mastri to get out of it as 
soon as possible, and to follow the exam- 
ple of the American who said to me after 
forty-eight hours he could stand it no 
longer, and that he wanted “to hear them 
panthers growling about my tent.” The 
two great excursions from this place are 
to the Jumnotri and the Gangotri peaks, 
where the sacred rivers, Jumna and Gan- 
ges, may be said to take their rise re- 
spectively. These journeys involve tent- 
life, and the usual concomitants of Him4- 
liyan travel, but they are well worth mak- 
ing; for the southern side of the sunny 
Himdliya in this neighbourhood is grand 
indeed. It is only fifteen marches from 
Mastri to the glacier from which the 
Ganges is said to issue, though, in reality, 
a branch of it descends from much 
further up among the mountains; and 
these marches are quite easy except for 
nine miles near to the glacier, where 
there is “avery bad road over ladders, 
scaffolds, &c.” It is of importance to 
the tourist to bear in mind that, in order 
to pursue his pleasure in the Himdaliya, 
it is not necessary for him to descend 
from Masiri to the burning plains. The 
hill-road to Simla I have already spoken 
of. There is also a direct route from 
Masti to Wangtdé Bridge, in the Sutlej 
valley, over the Burand Pass, which is 
15,180 feet high, and involving only two 
marches on which there are no villages 
to afford supplies. This route to Wangtt 
Bridge is only fourteen marches, and that 
place is so near to Chini and the Indian 
Kailas that the tourist might visit these 
latter in a few days from it, thus seeing 
some of the finest scenery in the snowy 
Himdliya; and he could afterwards pro- 
ceed to Simla from Wangtdé in eleven 
marches along the cut portion of the 
Hindisthan and Tibet road. There is 
another and still more interesting route 
from Masitri to the valley of the Sutlej 
over the Nila or Nilung Pass, and then 
down the wild Buspa valley; but that 
pass is an exceedingly difficult one, and 
is somewhere about eighteen thousand 
feet high, so no one should attempt ‘it 
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without some previous experience of the 
high Himdliya; and it is quite impassa- 
ble when the monsoon. is raging, as in- 
deed the Burand Pass may be said to be 
also. The neophyte may also do well to 
remember that tigers go up to the snow 
on the south side of the Himdliya; and 
that, at the foot of the Jumnotri and Gan- 
gotri peaks, besides “them panthers,” 
and a tiger or two, he is likely enough to 
have snow-bears growling about his tent 
at night. 

I had been unfortunate in not having 
obtained even a single glimpse of the 
snowy Himdliya from the plains, or from 
any point of my journey to Masitri, and I 
learned there that they were only visible 
in the early morning at that season. Ac- 
cordingly, I ascended one morning at 
daybreak to the neighbouring military 
station of Landaur, and there saw these 
giant mountains for the first time. Sir 
Alexander Burnes wrote in his “ Travels 
into Bokhara,” &c.—“I felt a nervous 
sensation of joy asI first gazed on the 
Himalaya.” When Bishop Heber saw 
them he “felt intense delight and awe in 
looking on them.” Even in these anti- 
enthusiastic times I fancy most people 
experience some emotion on first behold- 
ing those lofty pinnacles of unstained 
snow, among which the gods of Hindis- 
than are believed to dwell. From Lan-, 
daur a sea of mist stretched from my feet, 
veiling, but not altogether concealing, 
ridge upon ridge of dark mountains, and 
even covering the lower portions of the 
distant great wall of snow. No sunlight 
as yet fell upon this dark yet transparent 
mist, in which the mountainous surface 
of the earth, with its black abysses, 
seemed sunk as in a gloomy ocean, 
bounded by a huge coral-reef. But 
above this, dazzling and glorious in the 
sunlight, high up in the deep blue heav- 
ens, there rose a white shining line of 
gigantic “icy summits reared in air.” 
Nothing could have been more peculiar 
and striking than the contrast between 
the wild mountainous country below — 
visible, but darkened as in an eclipse — 
and these lofty domes and pinnacles of 
eternal ice and wévé. No cloud or fleck 
of mist marred their surpassing radiance. 
Every glacier, snow-wall,' icy aiguélle, 
and smooth-rounded snow-field, gleamed 
with marvellous distinctness in the morn- 
ing light, though here and there the sun- 
beams drew out a more overpowering 
brightness. These were the Jumnotri 
me Gangotri peaks, the peaks of Bad- 
rinath and of the Hindu Kailas; the 
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source of mighty sacred rivers ; the very | which are passed, or seen, by the visitors 
centre of the Himdliya; the Aimmel, or to that more famous place. The first of 
heaven of the Teuton Aryans as well as ' these, and usually the first stopping-place 
of Hindu mythology. Mount Meru it-|for the night of those who go by the old 
self may be regarded as raising there its bridle-road from Kalka, is Kussowli, fa- 
golden front against the sapphire sky; mous for its Himdliyan beer, which is 
the Kailas, or “Seat of Happiness,” is | not unlike the ordinary beer of Munich, 
the ca/um of the Latins; and there is It is more rainy than Simla, more windy, 
the fitting, unapproachable abode of ‘and rather warmer, though as high ora 
Brahma and of his attendant gods, | little higher, and is chiefly occupied as a 
Gandharvas and Rishis. depot for the convalescents of European 
But I now felt determined to make a!regiments. Close to it rises the barren 
closer acquaintance with these wondrous | hill of Sonawur, where there is the (Sir 
peaks—to move among them, upon | Henry) Lawrence Asylum, for boys and 
them, and behind them —so I hurried | girls of European or mixed parentage, 
from Mastri to Simla by the shortest; between four hundred and five hundred 
route, that of the carriage-road from the | being usually supported and educated 
foot of the hills through the. Sewaliks to there at the expense of government. 
Saharunpore; by rail from thence to | Two other sanitariums, Dagshai (Dug- 
Ambdéli, by carriage to Kalka, and from | shaie) and Subdthu (Subathoo), are also 
Kalka to Simla in a jhampan, by the old | military depots ; the latter having large 
road, which, however, is not the shortest | barracks, and houses with fine gardens 
way for that last section, because a mail-/and orchards. The British, soldier im- 
cart nowrunsalong the newroad. Ambala, | proves greatly in strength and appear- 
and the roads from thence to Simla pre-j|ance on these heights ; but it is said he 
sent a very lively scene in April, when |does not appreciate the advantages of 
the governor-general, the commander-in- | being placed upon them. He does not 
chief, the heads of the supreme govern- | like having to do so much for himself as 
ment, their baggage and attendants, and | falls to his lot when he is sent to the 
the clerks of the different departments, | mountains. He misses the Indian camp- 
are on their way up to the summer re-!followers, who treat him below as a 
treat of the government of India. It is|Chota Lord Sahib; and, above all, he 
highly expedient for the traveller to} misses the varied life of the plains, and 
avoid the days of the great rush, when it | the amusement of the bazaar. I am afraid, 
is impossible for him to find conveyance |too, mountains fail to afford him much 
of any kind at any price —and I did so; | gratification after his first burst of pleas- 
but even coming in among the ragtag|ure on finding himself among and upon 
and bobtail,—if deputy-commissioners|them. “Sure, and I’ve been three times 
and colonels commanding regiments —| round that big hill to-day, and not another 
men so tremendous in their own spheres | blessed thing is there to do up here!” I 
—may be thus profanely spoken of,—j|heard an Irish corporal indignantly ex- 
there was some difficulty in procuring|claim. To the officers and their families 
carriage and bungalow accommodation ; | the hills are a delightful change; but to 
and there was plenty of amusing com |the undeveloped mind of Tommy Atkins 
pany,— from the ton weight of the post-/|they soon become exceedingly tiresome, 
office official, who required twenty groan- | though I believe the soldiers enjoy much 
ing coolies to carry him, to the dapper; being employed in the working parties 
little lieutenant or assistant deputy-com- | upon the roads, where they have the op- 
missioner who cantered lightly along | portunity of laying by a little money. 
parapetless roads skirting precipices;| The mountains between Kalka and 
and from the heavy-browed sultana of | Simla are wild and picturesque enough, 
some Gangetic station, whose stern look | but they give no idea of either the gran- 
palpably interrogates the amount of your | deur or the beauty of the Himdliya; and 
monthly faggdér, to the more lily-like|the traveller should be warned against 
young Anglo-Indian dame or damsel, who| being disappointed ‘with them. No 
darts at you a Parthian yet gentle glance, | ranges of eternal snow are in sight; no 
though shown “more in the eyelids than | forests of lofty deodat; no thick jungle, 
the eyes,” as she trips from her japan | like that of the Terai ; no smiling valleys, 
or Bareilly dandy into the travellers’|such as the Dehra Doon. We have only 
bungalow. the ascending of steep bare mountain- 
In the neighbourhood of Simla there | sides, in order to go down them on the 
is quite a collection of sanitariums, other side, or to wind along bare moun- 
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tain-ridges. The hills either rest on 
each other, or have such narrow gorges 
between, that there is no room for cul- 
tivated valleys; and their faces are so 
steep, and so exposed to the action of 
the Indian rains, that all the soil is 
swept away from them ; and so we have 
nothing to speak of but red slopes of 
rock and shingle, with only a few ter- 
raced patches of cultivation, and almost 
no trees at all, except in the immediate 
vicinity of the military stations. The 
worst parts of Syria would show to ad- 
vantage compared with the long ap- 
proach to Simla. I understand, how- 
ever, that the actual extent of cultivation 
is considerably greater than one would 
readily suppose, and occasionaily the 
creeping vine and the cactus do their 
best to clothe the rocky surface. On as- 
cending the Simla ridge itself, however, 
a change comes over the scene. Himili- 
yan cedars and oaks cover the heights 
and crowd the glades; rhododendrons, 
if it be their season of bloom, give quite 
a glory of colour; and both white and 
red roses appear among the brambles 
and berberries of the thick underwood : a 
healthy resinous odour meets one from 
the forest of mighty pine-trees, mingled 
with more delicate perfumes; beds of 
fern with couches of moss lie along the 
roadside ; masses of cloud come rolling 
down the valleys from the rounded, 
thickly wooded summit of Hatto; deep 
glens, also finely wooded, fall suddenly 
before our feet: on the one side, over a 
confusion of hills and the edifices of 
Subdthu and Dagshai, we have glimpses 
of the yellow burning Indian plain; on 
the other, through the oak-branches and 
the tower-like stems of deodar, there 
shines the long white line of eternal 
snow upon the giant mountains of 
Chamba, Kili, and Spiti. It was a 
matter of life or death for me to reach 
those snowy solitudes, and I found the 
words of Mignon’s song in “ Wilhelm 
Meister” flitting across my brain, and tak- 
ing a new meaning : — 


Know’st thou the land where towering cedars 

rise 
In graceful majesty to cloudless skies ; 
Where keenest winds from icy summits blow 
Across the deserts of eternal snow ? 
Know’st thou it not ? 

Oh there! oh there! 

My wearied spirit, let us flee from care ! 


Know’st thou the tent, its cone of snowy drill 
Pitch’d on the greensward by the snow-fed 
rill; 
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Where whiter peaks than marble rise around, 
And icy ploughshares pierce the flower-clad 
ground ? 
Know’st thou it well ? 
Oh there! oh there! 
Where pipes the marmot —fiercely growls 
the bear ! 


Know’st thou the cliffs above the gorges dread, 
Where the great yaks with trembling footsteps 
tread, 
Beneath the Alp where frolic ibex play, 
While snow-fields sweep across the perilous 
way? 
Know’st thou it thus? 
Go there! go there ! 
Scale cliffs, and granite avalanches dare ! 


Know’st thou the land where man scarce 
knows decay, 

So nigh the realms of everlasting day ; 

Where gleam the splendours of unsullied 
truth, . 

Where Durga smiles, and blooms eternal 
youth ? 

Know’st thou it now? 

Oh there! oh there! 
To breathe the sweetness of that heavenly air ! 


- 


From The Spectator. 
THE METAPHYSICS OF CONVERSION. 


WE have never felt any doubt at all 


‘that the process known in the terminol- 


ogy of Evangelical Churches as “ conver- 
sion ” is in very many cases indeed a real 
one, though it is a very mischievous sort 
of thing for revivalists or any one else 
to teach that there can be no true reli- 
gion without some sudden spiritual crisis, 
such as John Wesley, for instance, dated 
in his own case as having happened pre- 
cisely at a quarter before nine on the 24th 
May, 1738. No doubt there are many 
persons and some social classes for whom 
there is far more chance of “conversion,” 
in Messrs. Moody’s and Sankey’s sense, 
than of any gradual change ; and unques- 
tionably this would be true of all persons 
like the famous Colonel Gardiner, for in- 
stance, (the officer whose life and mar- 
vellous conversion was recounted by his 
friend, Dr. Doddridge), persons, we mean, 
embarked in a life of conscious evil, —a 
life which, unless arrested in mid-career, 
is pretty sure to waste the available forces 
of character, and before long to leave too 
little strength of purpose of any kind for 
an effectual change. But the curious thing 
is that the high doctrine of “ conversion,” 
though it may have won its greatest num- 
ber of apparent triumphs ove® persons, 
whether poor or rich, of Colonel Gardi- 
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ner’s type, —z.¢., persons who had never , “ not able to bear strong meat,” and even 
been earnest either in morality or religion | “ carnal,” “ Ye are God’s building, ye are 
tillthe moment of their conversion, —has| the temple of God,” which, argued Wes- 
derived all its authority from men of a: ley, could not have been said of them if 
very different type indeed, men like St.) they had had no saving faith at all, but 
Paul and John Wesley, whose whole life | must have referred to persons who fad 
has been in some sense profoundly reli-| saving faith, but who had it in a weak 
gious, and in whom the convulsive change| form. Thus we see that this great 
called “conversion” has represented of | preacher of conversion had already been 
a change from a life of reckless pleasure | compelled to distinguish sharply between 
or license to a life of faith, but only a! three very fine shades of his own reli- 
change from one type of faith to another gious belief, —the shade of mere belief, 
type of faith,—the distinction between | which left him still beyond the pale of 
the two being frequently by no means | salvation owing to want of faith, though 
apparent to the external world. In St.) he was earnestly and persistently seeking 
Paul, no doubt, the change was intelli- | it, —the shade which amounted to saving 
gible enough, because it marked the mo- faith, but only in a weak measure, like 
ment when he surrendered his character | that of the Corinthians who were still 
to a new personal influence, an influence | * carnal,” —and the shade which was not 
in many respects in vivid contrast to that! only adequate for salvation, but adequate 
exerted by the Judaic hopes and tradi-'| also for producing peace and perfect free- 
tions in which he had been brought up.| dom from doubt. 

But in a great many famous cases of| Now what is the mental rationale of 
“conversion,” there is no passage over this curious religious tendency to insist 
an external boundary of this kind to mark | not merely on “ conversion ”’ in the sense 
the change. John Wesley, for instance, | of a great change from one kind of aim, 
had been engaged in voluntary spiritual! and purpose, and drift in life to a totally 
and religious duties of precisely the same different one, but on conversion within 
kind as those of his later life, for nearly! conversion, —on a conversion which af- 
ten years before he admitted his own con- | fects not so much the attitude and direc- 
version. Eight years before its date he tion of the mind’s movement, as the re- 
had cut himself off from the academic ' finements of its own conscious manipula- 
world around him, had visited the prisons ‘tion of its inward condition? St. Paul, 
of Oxford till all his friends thought him | though his own change was much more 
mad, and had sailed with some Mora- tangibie, since it’ marked his acknowl- 
vians to Georgia to help in the work of edgment of a new master, yet set the 
the Gospel there ;—and yet it was not example of this anxious manipulation of 
till after his return to England that, undef! the intricate inward drama of the heart, 
the teaching of Peter Bohler, he became, in his careful discrimination of the “law” 
suddenly convinced that he had at last; by which he was condemned as dead in 
obtained the saving faith of which he was _trespasses and sins, from the new personal 
in search. He had persuaded himself life in which he was restored to peace and 
that faith must be all or nothing, that it: freedom. It would seem, indeed, that 
hardly admitted of degrees, and that for there is a large class of religious minds in 
eight years and more before he obtained whom the real change from worldly to 
it he had had as little of what he held to) spiritual life is so far from sudden that 
be saving faith as in the days of his’ nothing could well be more gradual, and 
schoolboy unconcern. Yet so fine was’ yet in whom there is, nevertheless, some 
the change, even to his own conscious- imperious subjective necessity compelling 
ness, that though Wesley could date the | them to draw an invisible equator between 
minute of his conversion, he was com-' the opposite hemispheres of condemna- 
pelled to note that at first it brought him | tion and salvation. Is there not something 
no joy, even if it brought him compara-' strange in the fact that the metaphysics of 
tive peace, and that it was consistent with conversion, as we may call them, do not 
much doubt and fear ; and he was fain to really arise out of the cases of sudden 
apologize for his state to the teachers of change from a life of crime and profligacy 
a yet higher doctrine, who taught that any toa life of self-devotion, but rather out 
one who could feel doubt or fear could of the cases of the most gradual change, 
not be said to have even a weak faith, change which has been as steady and 
but must be declared to have no faith at uniform as the growth of the dawn into 
all, by quoting St. Paul’s language to the the day? 

Corinthians, whom he declared to be We believe that the explanation of this 




















THE METAPHYSICS OF CONVERSION. 


curious fact is to be discovered in the 
craving, which marks all religious as dis- 
tinct from merely moral life, for finding a 
completely new spiritual departure from 
a base that can be contrasted in the 
broadest way with the structure of the 
character itself standing in need of re- 
generation. The most fundamental phe- 
nomenon of the religious life in all 
churches and creeds is weariness, not to 
say sickness, of self, and a passionate 
desire to find some new centre of life — 
a “not ourselves,” as Mr. Arnold would 
say—which can renovate the springs 
and purify the aims of the soiled and ex- 
hausted nature. , Now this craving, so 
far from being confined to those who 
have led a life of vice or self-indul- 
gence, is perhaps even more powerfully 
exhibited in men of strong self-control 
and highly disciplined nature, provided 
their spiritual affections be also deep 
and warm. In men like John Wesley, for 
instance, the weariness of self probably 
arises in large measure from the very 
constant fact of the use of the will in 
small manipulations of the inner life. 
Nothing is more touching in John Wes- 
ley’s journal than the constant recur- 
rence of lamentations that he cannot 
permanently feel the new wave of emo- 
tion which swept over his mind about 
the period which he calls his “ conver- 
sion,” that he “cannot find in himself 
the love of God and of Christ,” that he 
is conscious of “ deadness ” and of “ wan- 
derings ” in prayer, and so forth. What 
he is craving is not at all a new habit of 
the will, but a refreshing spring of exter- 
nal influence of which he may always be 
conscious. It is in great part against 
the accurate and formal goodness of old 
habit that his heart really protests. He 
wants to feel himself borne up on a tide 
that sweeps him away with it, not pacing 
carefully on a dusty road of small duties. 
The passionate need for a release from 
themselves is certainly felt even more 
by the patient and painstaking souls that 
have always been carefully disciplined, 
than by those who, like Colonel Gardiner, 
make a vast change in their outward lives 
at the moment when they acknowledge 
the inward change. And there is a nat- 
ural enough reason for this. In the case 


of the conversions which cause a great 
change of outward life and habit, a good 
deal is apt to be referred to new divine 
influence which is really nothing but the 
reassertion of itself by a temporarily sup- 
pressed element of character or inherited 
disposition, 
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saw the light shine about him, and be- 
lieved that Christ upon the cross was re- 
proaching him with his share in the suf- 
ferings of Calvary, was probably totally 
unaware of the strong protest which the 
moral nature inherited from his mother, 
and carefully cultivated in childhood by 
both mother and aunt, had long been 
making in him against the course of 
profligacy in which he was engaged. He 
referred to this supernatural event in his 
life, as he at least deemed it, almost the 
whole stock of new emotions which now 
overwhelmed him ; and yet it is quite cer- 
tain, we take it on the evidence he himself 
furnishes, that the sense of the misery of 
his vices had been long growing on him, 
and the lessons of his childhood long 
reasserting themselves,— and reasserting 
themselves almost in direct proportion to 
the weights he had been piling over that 
compressed spring of inherited piety and 
childish integrity. When he came to him- 
self, and with the military courage which 
was so conspicuous a characteristic in 
hims broke off at once and finally with 
his pleasant vices, he hardly recognized 
in his new mind the suppressed and neg- 
lected currents of his old mind; rather he 
referred the whole change to the super- 
natural revelation which he had, as he did 
not doubt, received. Nevertheless, no 
one with any judgment can question at 
all, after reading Dr. Doddridge’s ac- 
count of his own statements, that the 
new self was, in a considerable measure, 
a reassertion of the nature partly inherit- 
ed from and partly cultivated in him by 
his mother; and the same may be said 
of St. Augustine’s character after his 
conversion, and of that of a great many 
other converts manifested in the same 
manner. No small part of the elasticity 
and joy which “conversion” causes in 
those whose external life it really revolu- 
tionizes is, we do not doubt, due to the 
satisfaction the change gives to an over- 
powered element in the men themselves, 
which, like a compressed spring, has 
been steadily pushing against the life led 
in the past. The proof of this we take 
to be that it is far rarer to find that won- 
derful exhilaration and joy which there 
showed themselves, for instance, in the 
life of Colonel Gardiner and of St Augus- 
tine, in the so-called “conversions ” of 
men who have never given the rein to 
their lower nature; and again, that itis 
still rarer to find itin the case of the 
criminal classes, whose lives are re- 
formed, if at all, slowly, and not Jer sal- 
tum. After all, the theory of inherited 
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modifications of character, the theory 
which is now so much connected with 
the name of Darwin, though this part of 
it at least was preached long before Mr. 
Darwin’s speculations were known, and 
is closely connected with the theory of 
inherited automatic habits, accounts for 
a good deal of the passionate joy with 
which misdirected characters spring back 
into the deeper groove of feeling im- 
pressed on their parents, or themselves, 
or both, long before the superficial aber- 
rations began. 

And yet, as we have said, the meta- 
physics of conversion are almost wholly 
due to quite another source, — to the su- 
preme weariness of self which is apt to 
be felt even more intensely by strongly- 
controlled natures, capable of deep spir- 
itual affections, than even by those who 
have gone far astray. It was St. Paul 
who lived “in all good conscience before 
God” up to the very day of his conver- 
sion, who first expounded the metaphys- 
ics of conversion;—he who was ever 
yearning to say, when asked as to the 
source of his own highest feelings and 
actions, — “ Not I, but Christ that dwell- 
eth in me.” It is not those who can 
speak of their conversion as_ bringing 
with it directly, as Colonel Gardiner did, 
seven years of something like transport, 
who are apt to expound any metaphysics 
of conversion at all;—for such happi- 
ness as that, there must be a concurrence 
between the belief in divine help and the 
release of a long-suppressed but deeply 
ingrained natural bias. The “conver- 
sions” of men like Wesley are dim and 
twilight affairs of extremely gradual and 
ambiguous character, as compared with 
such conversions as these. And yet it 
is the profound recoil from self in men 
whose own habitual goodness has shown 
them how superficial even the best 
habitual goodness is, that has led to all 
the dogmatizing about the character of 
conversion, about the complete repudia- 
tion of human good works, and the abso- 
lute reliance on the merits of another as 
the only source of true life. Indeed noth- 
ing seems to us more instructive than to 
observe that the specific religious yearn- 
ing for a complete escape from self is 
Strongest in those who have the best 
self from which to escape rather than the 
worst ; and this is so, simply because it 
is in them that the contrast between the 
new and old self seems the least com- 
plete and satisfactory,— because a good 
deal of the minute and _ painstaking 
scrupulousness of which they are so 
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weary, necessarily accompanies them 
even into the region of the new emotion 
for which they long, but in which too 
often they only faintly participate. 





From The Saturday Review. 
SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


THE death of Sir Arthur Helps has 
caused just and general regret. Through- 
out his life he had been judicious and for- 
tunate in the selection of friends, and 
neither in his official nosition nor in pri- 
vate intercourse was he known to have 
anenemy. It is understood that he en- 
joyed a large share of the queen’s favour 
and confidence, though he was probably 
not consulted on political questions. His 
own interest in public affairs was almost 
exclusively confined to topics which are 
not the subject of party contention. The 
sanitary administration in which as clerk 
of the Privy Council he had some share, 
and projects of social improvement, pos- 
sessed for him more attraction than the 
more exciting matters which occupy the 
attention of politicians. It would in an 
case have been his duty to be onan 
and his temper and habits of thought 
made impartiality easy and pleasant. 
The only constitutional changes which 
he desired were suggested by his pardon- 
able preference for his own occupation in 
life. In common with many other intel- 
ligent members of the Civil Service, he 
failed to appreciate the merits of parlia- 
mentary government and legislation ; and 
he would willingly have transferred the 
functions of ministers who were also 
party leaders to experts who might con- 
centrate all their faculties on the system- 
atic transaction of business. He hada 
profound belief in the efficacy of organ- 
ization, though his explanations of the 
meaning of the term were sometimes 
vague and unsatisfactory. He held that 
in a more perfect state of society benevo- 
lent philosophers would rule docile com- 
munities without any contamination of 
interested motives. How the philoso- 
phers were to be found, or to obtain 
recognition and obedience, were questions 
which would probably have seemed to 
him material, if there had been any 
chance of: accomplishing his object. 
Projectors of new machinery take the 
motive power for granted. To less san- 
guine theorists it seems that the force 
which is indispensable to government 
must come either from below by popular 

















impulse, or from the will of a despot. 
There is reason to believe that Sir Arthur 
Helps discharged the duties of his office 
with ability and assiduity ; and his oppor- 
tunities of studying the character of the 
statesmen with whom he was brought in 
contact were carefully used. Of all the 
ministers under whom he had served, he 
spoke with the warmest admiration of 
Lord Palmerston, and especially of his 
tact, his courage, and his indefatigable 
industry. He came into office after the 
death of Sir Robert Peel, who would have 
approximated more nearly to his idea! 
type of a minister; but he may probably 
have found his conception of a beneficent 
statesman realized when he became ac- 
quainted with the prince-consort. In all 
the external circumstances which are 
proper for public notice, Sir Arthur 
Helps’s life may be esteemed happy and 
successful. Soon after leaving the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, where he made 
many acquaintances of value, he became 
private secretary to Mr. Spring Rice, and 
afterwards to Lord Morpeth, who was 
then the secretary to the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. Both his chiefs were men of 
unusually kind and cordial nature, and 
both encouraged his characteristic incli- 
nation to convert official relations into 
friendship. 

His next official experience was ac- 
quired on a commission for the settle- 
ment of certain Danish claims which dated 
from the siege of Copenhagen. With this 
trifling exception he was exclusively oc- 
cupied with literary pursuits until his 
appointment about twenty years ago to 
the office of clerk of the council. The 
selection was due to the recommendation 
of an early friend, who could not have 
combined more thoroughly recognition of 
personal claims with regard for the pub- 
lic interest. Sir Arthur Helps liked both 
the form and the substance of official 
duty, and he had no difficulty in making 
himself personally acceptable to those 
with whom he had to transact business. 
Neither pushing nor ambitious in man- 
ner, he was observant of character, 
ready and eager to receive instruction, 
and utterly devoid of shyness. If he 
liked an equal or superior, he took no 
pains to disguise his preference ; and it 
was evident that his object in cultivating 
the regard of others ended with itself, 
and that it was not prompted by any de- 
sire for material advantage. A low voice, 
and a somewhat quaint and formal de- 
meanour, accorded well with a thoughtful 
if not profound style in conversation, and 
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with a grave playfulness which might 
almost pass for humour; but on the 
whole he had rather the air of a student 
than of a teacher. The dogmatic and 
proselytizing part of his character was 
reserved for his books. In general soci- 
ety he never argued or declaimed. He 
had not even in youth the physical force 
or the animal spirits which predispose 
novices to oral controversy. In mature 
years all wise men abstain from direct 
efforts to instruct or to convince by 
means of conversation. Sometimes a 
sententious phrase recalled the numerous 
aphorisms of his writings ; but he never 
affected to be, in earnest or in jest,a 
brilliant talker. It cost him no effort to 
be, as became his confidential position, 
habitually discreet. He may probably 
have been in the secret of many personal 
difficulties, and of occasional displays of 
weakness and caprice ; but he never be- 
trayed his knowledge of anything more 
private than an order in council on the 
cattle-plague. 

As an author, Sir Arthur Helps culti- 
vated with unequal success two or three 
distinct forms of literary activity. He 
wrote one or two forgotten dramas of 
little merit, and several novels, which 
had the defects of imperfect construction 
and of a didactic purpose which is fatal 
to art. In “Casimir Maremma ”he 
sought to recommend a favourite doctrine, 
namely, the advantage of organized col- 
onization. His hero necessarily embod- 
ied in a more practical form his own 
aspirations ; and it was easy to endow a 
fictitious character with powers of influ- 
ence and command. A stronger imagi- 
nation would have required a more com- 
plete demonstration of the possibility of 
combined colonial enterprise. There 
are, unfortunately, no unoccupied coun- 
tries fit for the settlement of Europeans ; 
or, if vacant spaces are to be discovered 
in the more temperate regions of South 
America, colonists would find themselves 
at the same time independent of their 
leaders, and subject to the sovereignty 
or interference of some semi-barbarous 
government. In “ Realmah,” where pre- 
historic chiefs were engaged in philan- 
thropic reforms of lacustrine communi- 
ties, Sir Arthur Helps found it necessary 
to diversify his incredible narrative with 
the comments of the well-known “ Friends 
in Council ” converted for the time into a 
critical chorus. His latest story, which 
was illustrative of Russian history in the 
eighteenth century, had no definite ob- 
ject. The moral deduced from incessant 
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palace revolutions, followed by the exile 
of the defeated faction to Siberia, scarcely 
admits of general application. The art 
of writing historical novels perished with 
Scott, whose audacious anachronisms 
and sacrifices of external probability to 
consistent dramatic impersonation would 
scarcely be tolerated by modern accuracy 
and minuteness. In history, as in fiction, 
Sir Arthur Helps suffered under the self- 
imposed incumbrance of a moral purpose. 
He was deeply impressed with the hor- 
rors of slavery; and he traced its origin 
and progress in modern times with assid- 
uous and sagacious industry. His failure 
to attain wide or permanent popularity 
as an historian probably resulted from 
the moral earnestness which employed 
itself chiefly in the exposure of an cbnox- 
ious institution. Nations and men, and 
not a special department of their activity, 
are the proper subjects of history. The 
history of commerce, of manners, of reli- 
gion, or of any separate political function, 
may belong to moralists, to economists, 
or to divines, but not to historians. Sec- 
tarian biographers who delight to record 
little changes of opinion or of doctrine 
only caricature the inherent defect of 
argumentative and didactic histories. In 
some of his works on Spanish America 
Sir Arthur Helps exhibited from time to 
time a power of narration which might 
have enabled him to achieve higher suc- 
cess if he had not entangled himself with 
irrelevant considerations of benevolence 
and utility. His account of the siege of 
Mexico is not unequal to the correspond- 
ing passages in Robertston and Prescott, 
although hjs sympathy with one of the 
most extraordinary instances of human 
heroism was, through his hatred of war, 
comparatively imperfect. His love of 
method, and his regard for the conven- 
ience of readers, were pleasantly exhibit- 
ed in the care with which he reproduced 
explanatory maps again and again, as 
often as passages waich required illus- 
trations were repeated. It is not too 
much to say that other. authors and all 
publishers delight in causing the greatest 
possible trouble to all who have occasion 
to open maps, which it is generally diffi- 
cult to open without tearing, or to refold. 
As a general rule the names of places 
given in the text are omitted in the plans, 
or perhaps they are differently spelt. 
Sir Arthur Helps was aware that the per- 
son who saves others trouble is to some 
extent their benefactor. 

The possibility of adding largely to 
human happiness by petty arrangements 
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and minute thoughtfulness is one of the 
doctrines which are most constantly and 
systematically taught in Sir Arthur Helps’s 
long series of essays and dialogues, 
While he attained but imperfect success 
in his other literary experiences, -he 
found in the “Friends in Council” his 
proper and natural mode of utterance. 
Though he was neither curiously subtle 
nor profoundly original, he had the gift 
of observing many things; of thinking 
independently, and of expressing his con- 
clusions in clear and graceful English. 
His “ Essays Written in the Intervals of 
Business ” soon after his first entrance 
into official life were perhaps suggested 
by Sir Henry Taylor’s “Statesman,” which 
was published between thirty and forty 
years ago. In the form of essays Sir 
Arthur Helps found it easy to convey the 
results of early reflection and of an ex- 
perience which was then limited. Some 
of his youthful works contain .epigram- 
matic phrases more striking than many 
of his maturer apophthegms. It was 
probably in a conscious burst of playful 
irritation that he declared that the chief 
advantage of worldly fame was to con- 
vince a man’s friends that he was not 
such a fool as they took him for, and to 
silence the voice of domestic malignity. 
He would probably not have denied that 
in modern times many men are chiefly 
prophets in their own country and their 
own families. Soon after the publication 
of his first essays, Sir Arthur Helps 
created the well-known personages whose 
discussions on social and moral questions 
have amused and instructed one or two 
generations. Philosophic dialogue is al- 
most as old as philosophy itself; and the 
form is preserved, as it was first adopted, 
on natural grounds of propriety and con- 
venience. . Inspired teachers, with a 
strong and simple message to deliver, 
have found no need to balance their con- 
victions, or to distribute the expression 
of their opinions among different inter- 
locutors. In controversy Plato and his 
imitators found the advantage of intro- 
ducing representatives of the doctrines 
which were to be confuted, as well as of 
the truths which required to be substi- 
tuted for error. The form of dialogue 
also enables authors who Have not quite 
made up their own minds to exhibit impar- 
tially the arguments on both sides of the 
question. The dramatic genius of Plato 
has never been approached by his imitat- 
ors; but Sir Arthur Helps’s “ Friends in 
Council” are as real and credible as the 
Marcus or the Cassius of Cicero. It is ua- 
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avoidable that there should be a certain belongs toa large collection of autograph 
sameness in the manner and thought of ; letters bequeathed by the late John Ken- 
characters which were originally mere! yon to Mr. James Booth, to whose kind- 











mouthpieces of different forms of 
thought; but the familiar vehicles of 
Sir Arthur Helps’s opinions gradually 
acquired substance and probability; and 


ness I am indebted for it and many 
others. It is addressed on the cover 
| “J. Kenyon, Esq.,9 Argyle Street,” and 
bears Mr. Kenyon’s endorsement, “ Let- 


at last their creator probably attributed | ter to me from Coleridge, autograph.” 


to them a kind of substantive existence. 
Unlike Socrates and the sophists, the 
persons of the dialogues divide amongst 
them the defence or assertion of sound 
doctrine. Of the two principal charac- 
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r. B. Morgan’s.* . » « 
My dear Sir, — At Binns’s, Cheap Street, I 


ters Milverton probably represents Sir | found Jer. Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery, 


Arthur Helps as he seemed to himself, 
while Ellesmere is what he might have 
become in other circumstances. It was 
not inconvenient to provide the earnest 
and impetuous philanthropist of the 


essays with a sarcastic critic who might, | 


among other functions, divert or antici- 
pate independent censure. The essays 
and dialogues are generally designed to 
promote some philanthropic object ; but 
Sir Arthur Helps fortunately possessed a 
freshness and versatility of thought 
which immediately led to the most va- 
rious digressions. His last work, on 
* Crowded Dwellings,” contains no prac- 
tical suggestions for the removal of the 
evils which he deplores; but on many 
other topics it is highly suggestive, and, 
like his other dialogues, it is eminently 
readable. If in his last moments Sir 
Arthur Helps had found leisure and in- 
clination to review his life, he would per- 
haps have scarcely wished that his cir- 
cumstances and occupations should have 
been other than they were. He con- 
scientiously, and yet without artificial 
strain, made the fullest use of the powers 
with which he was endowed, and, like 
Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, he may 
be considered one 


Who in the tasks of real life has wrought 
Upon the plan which pleased his childish 
thought. 


Those who most cherish his memory will 
recall it without admixture of bitterness 
or disappointment. 


From The Academy. 

AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF COLE- 

RIDGE. 

THE following letter of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, the original of which is in my 
possession, will, I think, prove interest- 
ing to many readers of the Academy. It 


-in the largest and only compleat Edition of 
{his Polemical Tracts. Mr. Binns had no ob- 
| jection to the paragraph Tf being transcribed 
| any morning or evening at his House: and I 
| Put in a piece of paper with the words at 
which the Transcript should begin and with 
which end —P. 450, line 5th to P. 451, 1. 31 — 
I believe. But indeed I am ashamed, rather 
I feel awkward and uncomfortable at obtrud- 
ing on you so long a task — much longer than 
I had imagined. I don’t like to use any 
words that might give you any zzpleasure, 
but I cannot help fearing that like a child 
spoilt by your and Mrs. Kenyon’s great In- 
dulgence I may have been betrayed into pre- 
suming on it more than I ought. — Indeed, my 
dear Sir! I do feel very keenly how exceeding 
kind you & Mrs. K. have been to me—it 
makes this scrawl of mine look dim in a way, 
that was less uncommon with me formerly 
than it has been for the last 8 or Io years, 
But to return, or turn off to the good old 
Bishop. It would be worth your while to 
read Taylor’s letter on original sin, & what 
follows. It is the masterpiece of Human 
Eloquence. I compare it to an old Statue of 
Janus, with one of the Faces, that which looks 
toward his opponents, the controversial Phiz, 
in highest Preservation —the face of a mighty 
one, all Power, all Life ! — the Face of a God 
rushing on to Battle; and in the same mo- 
ment enjoying at once both Contest and 
Triumph. The other, that which should have 
been the Countenance that looks, towards his 
Followers —that with which he substitutes 
his own QOpinion—all weather-eaten, dim, 
noseless, a Ghost in Marble—such as you 
may have seen represented in many of Pira- 
nesi’s astounding Engravings from Rome & 
the Campus Martius. Jer. Taylor’s Discur- 
sive Intellect dazzle-darkened his Intuitions 
—: & the principle of becoming all Things to 
all men if by azy means he might save any, 
with him as with Burke, thickened the pro- 
tecting Epidermis of the Tact-nerve of Truth 
into something too like a Callus. But take 
him all in al!, such a miraculous Combination 
of Erudition broad, deep, and omnigenous, of 
Logic subtle as well as acute, and as robust as 
agile; of psychological Insight, so fine yet so 





* Here follows a word which is quite illegible. 
+ The symbol § is used for this word. 
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secure ! of public Prudence and practical Sage- | was saying, I believe, such a complex man 
ness that one ray of creative Faith would have | hardly shall we meet again. 


lit up and transfigured into Wisdom ; and of 


You may depend on the Wakefields (crepi- 


genuine Imagination, with its streaming Face/tus post Tonitrua! foetor articulatus post 
unifying all at one moment like that of the | fragrantia murmura, et musicos odores Zeph- 


setting Sun when thro’ one interspace of blue 
Sky no larger than itself it emerges from the 
Cloud to sink behind the mountain —but a 
face seen only at starts, when some Breeze 
from the higher air scatters for a moment the 
cloud of Butterfly Fancies, which flutter 
around him like a moving Garment of ten 
thousand colors — (now how shall I get out of 
this sentence? The Tail is too big to be 
taken up into the Coiler’s mouth) — well, as I 


| 


yrorum e paradiso) on Tuesday. I shall fag 
all to-night & to-morrow at him —& shall try 
my hand at a review. — Aid me, butcherly 
Muses ! and sharpen on your steel my cleaver 
bright & keen. 
May God bless you & yours ! 
Your obliged, 
S. T, COLERIDGE. 
P.S. My address after Tuesday will be (God 
permitting) Mr. Page’s, Surgeon, Calne. 





Boxwoop, the wood of Buxus sempervirens, 
which is almost exclusively used for the best 
kinds of wood-engraving, has been for some 
years becoming more and more scarce. 
Wood of the largest diameter is the produce 
of the forests of the countries bordering on 
the Black Sea. Large quantities are pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood of Poti, from 
which port the wood is shipped direct to Eng- 
land. The supply, however, from this port 
is, we learn, becoming fast exhausted ; and it 
is said, unless the forests of Abkhassia are 
opened to the trade, it must soon cease alto- 
gether. The quantity exported from Poti 
during the year 1873 amounted to 2,897 tons, 
of the value of 20,G21/.; besides this, from 
§,000 to 7,000 tons of the finest quality an- 
nually pass through Constantinople, being 
brought from Southern Russia and from some 
of the Turkish ports of the Black Sea for 
shipment, chiefly to Liverpool. An inferior 
and smaller kind of wood supplied from the 
neighbourhood of Samsoon is also shipped at 
Constantinople to the extent of about 1,500 
tons annually. With regard to the boxwood 
forests of Turkey, the British consul at Con- 
stantinople reports that they are nearly ex- 
hausted and that very little really good wood 
can now be obtained from them; in Russia, 
however, where some little government care 
has been bestowed upon forestry, a consid- 
erable quantity of choice wood still exists ; 
but even there it can only be obtained at an 
ever-increasing cost, as the forests near the 
sea have been denuded of their best trees. 
The trade is now entirely in English hands, 
although formerly Greek merchants exclu- 
sively exported the wood. In the province of 
Trebizonde the wood is generally of an in- 
ferior quality; nevertheless, from 25,000 to 
30,000 cwts. are annually shipped, chiefly to 
the United Kingdom. Nature. 





A curious fact in natural history is men- 
tioned in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Mauritius. Flamingoes used to be 
numerous in the island, but they gradually 
disappeared, and during the hast hundred 
years, none has been seen. But a large flock 
had arrived and settled in marshy places along 
the shore. They are supposed to have mi- 
grated from Madagascar. Another note- 
worthy fact is that, with a view to check the 
increasing dryness of the climate, 800,000 
trees and 150,000 seed-holes have been planted 
on barren mountain-slopes and other waste 
places. The planting still goes on; and 
young islanders of the present day may live to 
see tall forests on the now unproductive wilds, 
and rejoice in the restoration of the blessed 
rain to its former fruitful quantity, 


THE destruction of seals in the Arctic seas 
has been carried on to such an extent that 
fears are entertained of the annihilation of 
these animals. The Peterhead sealers and 
whalers have therefore determined to agree to 
a “close time,” during which it shall be un- 
lawful for any sealing-ship to kill seals, or 
even to leave port for the fishing-grounds ; 
thus giving the newly-born seals time to de- 
velop into a useful size, and enabling even the 
parent-seals to escape. It is hoped to extend 
this regulation to other countries engaged in 
the industry; and the Board of Trade has 
been in correspondence with various authori- 
ties on the subject. The papers in connec- 
tion with the case have been presented to 
Parliament, and will shortly be printed, when 
the decision of the government will probably 
be made known. Nature. 











